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Unwholesome  Parental  Attitudes  ; 

and  Children’s  Behavior 

Ihj  LEO  KANNER,  M.D. 

Director,  The  Childrens  Psychiatric  Service,  The  Harriet  iMne  Home 
for' Children,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

A  MAJOR  part  of  the  study  of  a  part  of  the  intestinal  functioning  yet 
health  and  disease  occupies  it-  also  can,  and  do,  present  a  major 
self  with  a  variety  of  environ-  threat  to  individual  and  communal 
mental  influences.  There  are  several  health. 

sets  of  a^nts  which,  depending  on  Mnences  of  Attitudes 

their  specific  nature,  can  be  indispen¬ 
sable  for  life  itself,  remedial  in  cer-  branch  of 

tain  conditions  of  ill  health,  damage  medicine  which  is  known  as  psychia- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  producing  illness,  added  the  study  and  knowledge 

and  at  times  even  malignant  or  fatal.  another  significant  set  of  agents 
Chemical  agents,  as  foodstuffs,  are  which  can  best  be  epitomized  as  the 
vitally  necessary;  they  are  remedial  as  i«flu^"ces  oi  attitudes.  Attitudes,  very 
pharmaceutical  drugs;  they  can  be  other  agents,  can 

toxic  or  lethal  as  piosons.  There  are  wholesome,  unwholesome  though  re- 
climatic  agents  which  are  optimal  for  mediable,  and  outright  malignant, 
the  maintenance  of  health ;  there  are  Human  development  does  not  occur 
others  which  may  interfere  with  bod-  vacuum.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 

ily  comfort  yet  be  tolerated  by  most  what  happens  to  the  growth  and  health 
people;  there  are  conditions  of  ex-  ^  child  depends  very  much  on  fac- 
treme  heat  or  cold  which  may  serious-  of  nutrition,  shelter,  the  nature 

ly  affect  the  physical  well-being  of  and  course  of  infections.  The  emo- 
people.  This  is  equally  true  of  me-  tional  growth  and  health  of  a  child  de- 
chanical  influences,  some  of  which—  P^nds  additionally  and  importantly 
such  as  massage — can  have  beneficial  also  on  the  attitudes  which  the  par- 
results,  while  others — such  as  heavy  f'nts  have  toward  him  and  the  behavior 
blows — may  produce  injuries  of  vary-  resulting  from  such  attitudes, 
ing  degrees  of  severity.  Bacteria  form  Behavior  is  an  integral  function 
another  important  set  of  agents  which  which  derives  its  existence,  its  form 
may  be  harmless  and  even  necessary  as  and  its  meaning  from  the  totality  of 
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its  setting.  Hence  it  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  terms  of  the  setting.  The 
setting  is  the  resultant  of  relationships 
and  experiences  which  have  begun  to 
assert  themselves  from  the  beginning 
of  life  and  toward  which  a  person  has 
formed  his  own  accepting  or  rejecting, 
defensive,  aggressive  or  submissive  re¬ 
action  tendencies.  Behavior  of  the 
moment  thus  appears  as  the  temporar¬ 
ily  last  scene  of  an  uninterrupted  plot 
or  theme,  during  which  a  person  has 
developed  a  certain  readiness  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he  does  perform.  This  readi¬ 
ness  is  spoken  of  as  attitude. 

The  word  attitude  is  derived  from 
Latin  aptus,  meaning  apt,  suited,  or 
prone.  Etymologicalh’^  it  means  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  bearing  which  has  become 
suited  for,  apt  or  prone  to  be  exhibited 
in,  his  dealings  with  people  and  situ¬ 
ations.  The  aptness  differs  individual¬ 
ly,  depending  on  the  experiences  which 
have  suited,  readied,  prepared  a  per¬ 
son  knowingly  or  unknowningly  to  im¬ 
part  his  owu  unduplicated  meaning 
and  feeling  tone  to  the  situation. 

Influence  of  Other  People’s  Attitudes 

One’s  own  attitudes  are  created  and 
influenced  and  can  be  modified  ad¬ 
versely  or  beneficially  by  the  attitudes 
of  other  people,  which  therefore,  are 
essential  determinants  of  personality 
development  and  behavior.  Attitudes 
of  other  people  are  as  important  in 
psychology  and  psychopatholog;\'  as 
bacterial  and  toxic  agents  and  remedial 
drugs  are  in  bodily  health  and  disease. 
They  play  upon  a  child  from  the 
moment  of  birth  and  may,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  begin  to  assert  their  influ¬ 
ences  long  before  a  child  has  been  con¬ 
ceived.  This  is  something  altogether 
different  from  the  superstitious 


assumption  of  “prenatal  influences” 
borrowed  from  astrology  or  folklore. 
The  motivating  values  of  other 
people’s  attitudes  have  therefore  right¬ 
ly  become  an  essential  portion  of  sci¬ 
entific  curiosity,  especially  with  regard 
to  personality  development  of  children. 

Just  as  the  chemical  agents  con¬ 
tained  in  the  essential  foodstuffs  are 
indispensable  for  health  and  for  life 
itself,  so  are  certain  parental  attitudes 
indispensable  for  adequate  mental 
health  and,  if  not  for  life,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  for  the  mode  of  living.  These 
wholesome  parental  attitudes  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  A’s, 
w’hich  stand  for  affection,  acceptance, 
and  approval.  Sufficient  clinical  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  accumulated  to  show 
that  the  absence  of  sustained  parental 
affection  can  produce  in  an  infant  a 
state  of  unhappiness,  insecurity,  and 
frustration  of  cravings  which  lead 
straight  to  psychopathology. 

Infantile  Autism 

Recently,  certain  specific  clinical 
observations  and  experimental  studies 
have  given  substantial  and,  1  believe, 
incontestable  evidence  in  support  of 
this  statement.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  we  have  become  accpiaiuted  with 
a  well-circ\imscrilx'd  syndrome,  now 
known  as  early  infantile  autism,  which 
shows  itself  in  extreme  withdrawal 
and  obsessiveness  beginning  as  early 
as  during  the  first  two  years  of  life. 
These  patients,  whose  condition  prob¬ 
ably  represents  the  earliest  possible 
form  of  schizophrenia,  come  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  vocationally  successful  par¬ 
ents,  in  good  economic  circumstances, 
and  of  homes  in  which  every  necessary 
provision  has  been  made  for  material 
comfort.  Nevertheless,  we  find  almost 
invariably  that  the  children  have  been 
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brought  up  in  emotional  refrigerators 
in  which  there  was  extremely  little 
fondling  and  cuddling  and  the  infants 
had  been  treated  more  as  coldly 
w^atched  and  preserved  experiments 
than  as  human  beings  enveloped  in  the 
warmth  of  genuine  parental  affection. 
In  some  of  these  instances,  the  severe 
psychopathy  could  still  be  attenuated 
therapeutically.  It  was  fascinating  to 
observe  how  the  only  means  of  helping 
these  patients  to  emerge  from  their 
ominous  withdrawal  consisted  of  the 
aid  of  a  warm-hearte<l,  good-natured, 
permissive,  affectionate  adult  who 
heaped  upon  them  the  affection  which 
they  had  been  missing. 

The  Ooldfarb  Study 

During  the  past  few  years  Goldfarb 
in  New'  York  made  an  extremely  im- 
I)orfant  study  of  two  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren.  One  group  consisted  of  child¬ 
ren  and  adolescents  who  had  been 
react'd  in  orphanages  during  the  first 
three  years  of  life.  The  control  group 
consisted  of  children  who,  coming 
from  the  same  social  strata,  had  been 
brought  up  in  foster  homes  from  the 
beginning.  The  orphanage  children 
had  had  the  advantage  of  modern  child 
care  in  so  far  as  their  physical  needs 
were  concerned.  Diets  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  scientifically,  ventilation  and 
room  temperature  had  l)een  regulated 
carefully,  sources  of  infection  had 
been  kept  away  with  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion.  However,  none  of  these  children 
had  an  oppportunity  to  relate  himself 
to  any  one  adult  who  could  give  him 
the  necessary  affection  and  stimula¬ 
tion.  There  w'as  something  definitely 
mechanical  about  the  attention  which 
the  children  received.  A  succession 
of  nurses,  who  had  to  distribute  their 
ministrations  among  a  number  of  in¬ 


fants,  precluded  a  sustained  affection¬ 
ate  relation  between  any  one  child  and 
any  one  nurse.  The  children  of  the 
control  group,  living  in  foster  homes, 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  strictly 
supervised  nutrition  and  physical  hy¬ 
giene  but  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
relate  themselves  personally  to  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  people  who  picked  them 
up  often,  played  with  them,  gave  them 
sufficient  psychological  stimulation. 
As  a  result,  the  children  of  the  orphan¬ 
age  group  developed  severe  personality 
difficulties,  primarily  in  the  sense  of 
disability  to  form  any  genuine  attach¬ 
ment  to  [)eople,  came  to  view  the  world 
as  a  cold  and  hostile  place,  and  mani¬ 
fested  retaliatory  aggressive,  delin¬ 
quent  behavior.  All  psychological 
tests,  including  the  Rorschach  person¬ 
ality  teste,  showed  that  these  children, 
even  through  adolescence,  showed  fea¬ 
tures  which  were  very  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  personality 
structure  seen  in  children  w’ho  had  sus¬ 
tained  severe  head  injuries  early  in 
life.  In  other  words,  the  psychological 
deprivation  of  affection,  acceptance 
and  approval  in  early  infancy  had  the 
same  damaging  affect  on  mental  health 
and  behavior  as  had  severe  brain  dam¬ 
age  sustained  by  other  children.  The 
children  of  the  control  group  showed 
no  such  features.  Some  showed  no 
difficulties  at  all,  others  presented 
problems  which  may  be  found  in  any 
group  of  growing  humans  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  picture  of  irremediably 
warped  personalities  found  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  orphanage  group.  The 
problems  of  the  latter  are  so  specific 
that  they  have  been  characterized  by  a 
special  name.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  damage  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “hospitalism.” 

These  examples  of  early  infantile 
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autism  and  of  hospitalism  seem  to 
furnish  adequate  proof  that  even  the 
best  attention  to  physical  needs  does 
not  suffice  to  produce  good  mental 
health  if  adverse  attitudes  hit  a  child 
at  an  early  age.  In  our  culture,  the 
most  common  types  of  noxious  par¬ 
ental  attitudes  are  those  of  parental 
rejection  and  parental  overprotection. 

Noxious  Parental  Attitudes 

Parents  who  fail  to  give  their  child 
the  necessary  affection  are  not  villians. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  the  observer  not 
to  be  repelled  by  noxious  parental  atti¬ 
tudes  when  he  views  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  by  them.  He  must 
guard  against  condemnation,  realizing 
that  these  attitudes  are  not  intended 
but  are  crystallizations  of  the  parents’ 
life  experiences  on  an  unconscious 
level.  One  does  not  condemn  or  criti¬ 
cize  atropine  when  he  discusses  its  toxic 
effects.  Atropine,  furthermore,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  atropine  and  will  always  re¬ 
main  atropine.  Noxious  parental  atti¬ 
tudes  have  developed  dynamically,  are 
expressions  of  the  parents’  emotional 
difficulties,  and  can  be  modified  thera¬ 
peutically  if  they  have  not  become  too 
deeply  intrenched  and  refractory. 

Parental  rejection  is  far  less  uncom¬ 
mon  in  our  culture  than  one  should 
like  to  believe.  There  certainly  are 
enough  gross  examples.  Though  defin¬ 
ite  statistics  are.  of  course,  not  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  estimated  that  approximate¬ 
ly  one  thousand  pregnancies  are 
aborted  each  day  on  this  Continent 
alone.  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
children  who  come  into  this  world  as 
unsuccessful  alwrtions.  Either  abor¬ 
tion  has  actually  been  attempted  in¬ 
effectively  or  has  been  desired  but  not 
attempted  at  all.  There  are  still  many 
children  who  come  to  foundling  homes 


and  others  who  are  given  out  for  adop¬ 
tion. 

Degrees  of  Parental  Dejection 

But  there  are  degrees  of  parental  re¬ 
jection.  The  feeling  of  not  wanting  a 
child  is  not  necessarily  conscious.  In 
fact,  many  rejecting  parents  would 
find  it  difficult  and  very  disturbing  to 
them  if  they  became  rudely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  accept  their 
offspring.  The  lack  of  cultural  sanc¬ 
tioning  of  such  a  feeling  would  grave¬ 
ly  interfere  with  their  comfort  and 
self-esteem.  They  therefore  need  some 
sort  of  rationalizing  justification  for 
their  attitude  and  resulting  behavior. 
They  need  some  face-saving  “reason” 
outside  their  own  emotional  state. 
They  must  persuade  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  the  child  that  the  rea.son 
for  their  disapproval  lies  somewhere 
within  the  child  himself.  Old  notions 
about  heredity  come  in  handy.  If 
heredity  does  not  oblige,  the  child’s 
Ixxly  gets  the  blame.  A  sick  organ 
absolves  not  only  the  parents  but  also 
the  child.  It  is  soothing  to  be  able  to 
say:  “I  am  a  good  parent  and  my 
child  would  be  good  if  it  were  not  for 
some  physical  disorder  which  makes 
him  unacceptable.”  The  child  is 
dragged  from  one  doctor  to  another 
with  the  impatient  demand  that  a 
gland,  a  nerve,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  anatomy  be  discovered  as  the  real 
culprit  behind  the  scene. 

Whatever  the  reason  the  rejecting 
parent  decides  upon,  basically  she  does 
not  love  her  child,  has  no  faith  in  him, 
does  not  want  him  the  way  he  is.  She 
is  certain  that  he  will  go  to  the  dogs 
unless  she  is  forever  after  him  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  make  him  over.  Jus¬ 
tifying  her  feelings  on  the  basis  of  the 
child’s  imperfections,  she  goes  out  of 
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her  way  to  assure  his  acceptability  by 
trying  to  make  him  perfect.  These 
are  usually  mothers  who  have  long  had 
a  tendency  to  obsessive  perfectionism, 
who  scrub — or  have  the  maid  scrub — 
the  floor  until  it  sparkles,  who  live  by 
the  clock  and  make  a  fetish  of  order¬ 
liness  and  regularity.  The  baby  must 
be  made  to  fit  into  this  scheme.  All 
sorts  of  books  on  child  rearing  are  con¬ 
sulted  and  all  but  memorized.  The 
advice  of  physicians  is  carried  out  far 
too  literally.  If  the  baby  does  not 
comply  with  the  desired  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  impatient  mother  resorts 
to  coercion. 

Perfectionism  and  Coerciveness 

Parental  perfectionism  with  its  con¬ 
comitant  coeroiveness  is  apt  to  create 
in  the  child  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  himself.  The  experience  of  being 
denied  approval  except  by  attaining 
the  high  standards  set  for  him  may 
cause  him  to  work  again  and  again  for 
goodness,  niceness,  cleanliness,  order¬ 
liness.  The  coerciveness  which  has  in¬ 
sisted  upon  perfect  food  intake,  per¬ 
fect  bowel  habits  at  the  earliest  time, 
and  perfect  behavior  in  general,  is 
often  the  fundamental  background  for 
the  development  of  obsessive-compul¬ 
sive  trends.  The  constant  frustrations 
arising  from  the  inability  to  reach  the 
impossible  implants  in  the  child  an 
attitude  of  defeat,  hopelessness,  lack 
of  self-confidence.  The  coerced  child 
of  perfectionistic  parents  often  comes 
to  look  for  the  reasons  of  parental  dis¬ 
approval  within  himself  and  faces  life 
with  perpetually  guilty  insecurity. 

Parental  Overprotection 

Parental  overprotection  is  another 
form  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  basic  feeling  of  rejection.  The 


parent  can  say  to  herself:  “Of  course 
I  love  my  child.  I  devote  all  my  time 
to  him  and  sacrifice  myself  for  him.” 

The  perfectionistic  parent  centers 
her  emphasis  on  the  child’s  imperfec¬ 
tions.  The  overprotective  parent  cen¬ 
ters  her  emphasis  on  herself  and  her 
own  activities.  The  perfectionist 
looks  for  results;  her  coercion  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  Overprotective 
pampering  is  an  end  in  itself.  It 
keeps  guilt  over  the  rejection  dormant 
by  the  appeasing  reassurance  gained 
from  constant  agitation  supposedly  on 
the  child’s  behalf.  Perfectionistic 
coercion  wants  to  eradicate  inherent 
evil  within  the  child.  The  protectress 
is  bent  on  preventing  future  evil  which 
she  sees  lurking  in  every  corner  and 
which  she  fights  off  with  her  solicitous 
activities.  Her  rejection  takes  the 
conscious  form  of  fear  that  the  child 
might  become  ill  and  die,  might  learn 
bad  manners  from  playmates,  or  might 
grow  away  from  her. 

Overprotection  is  not  always  a 
symptom  of  rejection.  A  woman  who 
has  lost  one  or  more  children  from 
miscarriage,  stillbirth  or  illness;  a 
mother  of  an  only  ehild  incapable  of 
having  more  children  because  of 
hysterectomy;  a  woman  whose  child 
has  come  to  her  after  a  long  period  of 
childlessness  may  come  to  feel  that 
she  must  be  perpetually  on  guard  lest 
something  disastrous  befall  the  child. 
Her  overprotection  is  not  an  expiation 
for  a  rejecting  attitude  but  an  over^ 
dose  of  mothering  and,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  constant  pulling  at  an 
uncut  umbilical  cord. 

Regardless  of  the  origin  of  overpro¬ 
tection,  the  result  is  merciless  spoiling 
of  the  child.  The  pampering  is  either 
one  of  overindulgence  which  turns 
domination  over  to  the  child  or  one  of 
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parental  domination  which  w'raps  the 
child  in  a  heavy  blanket  of  possessive 
and  solicitous  regimentation.  While 
the  neglected  or  coerced  child  lives  in 
an  emotional  refrigerator,  the  overpro¬ 
tected  child  lives  in  a  heated  oven  in 
which  mother  love  becomes  smother 
love.  Maturation  and  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  are  made  impossible;  when¬ 
ever  the  child  attempts  to  make  use  of 
his  newly  acquired  abilities,  he  is 
pushed  back  into  the  oven.  The 
mother  is  alarmed  if  he  cries  and  if 
he  does  not  cry,  if  he  wants  more  food 
or  less  food  than  she  believes  that  he 
should  have,  if  his  stools  are  softer  or 
harder  than  she  thinks  that  they 
should  be. 

A  Sustained  Atmosphere  of  Warmth 

Perfectionism  and  overprotection 
are  poor  substitutes  for  real,  genuine, 
maternal  affection.  They  indicate 
emotional  defects  in  the  mother  and 
create  profound  emotional  defects  in 
the  child.  A  sustained  atmosphere  of 
warmth,  equally  removed  from  refrig¬ 
erator  and  oven,  is  a  sign  of  good  men¬ 
tal  health  of  the  parent  and  the  safest 
guarantee  of  an  infant’s  wholesome 
personality  development. 

These  insights,  gained  in  the  past 
two  or  three  decades,  indicate  the  di¬ 
rection  of  preventive  parent  education. 
The  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  whole¬ 
some  and  unwholesome  attitudes  points 
to  a  number  of  principles  which  can 
be  adopted  as  matters  of  preventive 
public  hygiene  to  k^come  as  intrenched 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  need  for  im¬ 
munization. 

Concept  of  Prevention 

The  first  such  principle  has  to  do 
with  the  concept  of  prevention;  Pre¬ 
vention  is  practiced  hy  maintaining 


health,  not  hy  agitations  intended  to 
avert  disaster  projected  into  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Most  problems  of  eating  are  observ¬ 
ed  in  children  whose  parents  are  bent 
on  “preventing”  malnutrition.  Con¬ 
stipation  develops  frequently  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  tactics  calculated  to  “prevent” 
intestinal  irregularity.  Many  stutter¬ 
ers  owe  their  difficulty  at  least  to  paiv 
ental  efforts  to  “prevent”  stuttering. 
This  type  of  prevention  not  only  fails 
to  obtain  that  which  it  wishes  to 
achieve  but  also  leaves  serious  dents 
oil  the  personality  of  a  child  exposed 
constantly  to  such  agitations. 

Parents  should  be  helped  to  be  more 
comfortable  about  children’s  potential¬ 
ities.  ^luch  will  be  gained  if  mothers 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  fet'l- 
iiig  which  is  usually  put  into  the 
words :  “I  have  to.”  Mothers  feel  and 
say:  “I  have  to  read  to  him  at  eveiy* 
meal,  or  else  he  won’t  eat.” — “1  have 
to  dress  her  every  morning,  or  else  she 
will  1)0  late  for  school.” — “I  have  to 
keep  the  lights  on  in  his  room  all  night, 
or  else  he  won’t  go  to  sleej).” — “I  have 
to  stand  over  her  when  she  practices 
the  piano,  or  else  she’ll  sit  and  dream.” 
— “I  have  to  make  sure  that  he  reads 
only  the  gootl  lK)oks.” — “I  have  to 
give  in  to  him  to  keep  him  from  throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  floor.” — “I  have  to 
stand  at  the  window  when  he  plays  in 
the  vard,  or  else  he  may  get  into  a 
fight.” 

These  self-imposed  obligations  have 
had  support  from  age-old  views,  pre¬ 
sented  in  ever  new  terms,  w’hich  saw 
in  each  infant  a  bundle  of  jwtential 
evils.  These  evils  were  explained  as 
the  result  of  the  first  created  couple’s 
primeval  sin,  teeth  set  on  edge  by  pa¬ 
ternal  fondness  for  sour  grapes,  or 
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savagely  dangerous  ingrained  tenden¬ 
cies  called  instincts.  Ancient  theol¬ 
ogy  and  modern  psychology  vied  in  im¬ 
pressing  parents  with  perils  incarnate 
which  must  be  shooed  away  through 
some  form  of  exorcism  or  restrictive, 
punitive  discipline. 

Children  are  Human  Beings 

A  second  principle  has  been  express¬ 
ed  with  the  phrase:  Children  are  hu¬ 
man  bein-gs. 

This  means,  first,  that  children  are 
not  chattel.  The  juxtaposition  of  the 
number  of  shekels,  heads  of  cattle,  and 
sons  and  daughters  as  a  measure  of 
material  wealth  has  become  obsolete. 
Rut  some  governments,  in  our  day, 
still  encourage  and  even  pay  for  hu¬ 
man  breeding  to  assure  good-sized 
armies.  Many  children  are  still  con¬ 
ceived  as  little  more  than  heirs  to 
name,  fortune,  or  both.  Many  par¬ 
ents,  among  them  unstable,  immature, 
irresponsible,  and  emotionally  sick 
persons,  still  feel  that  their  children 
“owe”  them  unquestioning  obedience, 
no  matter  what  the  commands  are. 
This  is  not  what  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  enjoins  on  children.  It  asks  that 
parents  be  honored.  There  is  often 
a  tendency  to  overlook  the  implication 
that,  to  be  honored,  one  must  be  hon¬ 
orable. 

The  phrase  means,  secondly,  that 
children  have  feelings.  This  sounds 
trite  but  the  realization  of  so  simple 
a  truth  has  not  quite  become  public 
property.  Our  courts  recognize  the 
concept  of  “mental  cruelty”  to  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  but  parents’  behavior 
toward  their  children  is  evaluated  sole¬ 
ly  in  terms  of  food,  shelter,  and  “dis¬ 
cipline.”  Divorce  courts  still  often 
ride  roughshod  over  the  sensitivities 
of  children  in  their  decisions. 


A  Third  Principle 

A  third  principle,  which  has  grown 
out  of  clinical  experience,  can  be  thus 
presented  to  parents:  “Accepted  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  better  opportunity  for 
healthy  personality  formation  than  un¬ 
accepted  children. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  a 
person  who  comes  out  of  a  warm  house 
can  tolerate  the  winter  cold  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  one  who  comes  out  of  an  un¬ 
heated  house.  The  warmth  of  par¬ 
ental  acceptance,  approval,  and  affec¬ 
tion  fortifies  a  child  so  that  he  can 
step  out  into  the  world  without  freez¬ 
ing.  Rejected  children  often  try 
desperately  and  clumsily  to  get 
warmth  on  the  outside  from  neighbors, 
teachers,  playmates,  and  others.  They 
try  to  force  it  or  to  purchase  it.  Their 
awkward  methods  and  their  newl  for 
assurance  by  testing  those  who  are 
friendly  toward  them  make  nuisances 
of  them.  They  find  themselves  re¬ 
buffed.  Their  world  is  as  chilly  as 
their  unheated  home.  They  go  on 
freezing  and  are  unable  to  radiate 
warmth  which  they  themselves  have 
never  experienced. 

The  Fourth  Principle 

The  fourth  principle  is  a  corollary 
of  the  third:  Accepted  children  are 
more  apt  to  become  accepting  parents 
than  unaccepted  children. 

Rejected  children  are  unable  to  give 
to  their  offspring  warmth  w’hich  is  not 
in  them.  It  is  often  tragic  to  witness 
the  struggle  of  parents  who,  having 
suffered  from  the  results  of  non-accept¬ 
ance,  are  determined  to  save  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  similar  fate.  This  strug¬ 
gle  is  so  weighted  with  tense  anxiety 
that  the  desired  naturalness  of  parent- 
child  relationship  does  not  and  cannot 
come  to  pass.  Many  are  the  unwanted 
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children  whose  parents  •  and  even 
grandparents  have  been  made  unhappy 
and  insecure  by  lack  of  acceptance. 
Thus  the  noxious  effects  of  parental 
rejection  may  continue  to  plague  chil¬ 
dren  “unto  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
erations.” 

^lany  more  principles  could  be 
formulated.  The  number  makes  little 
difference.  They  would  all  converge 
on  the  same  fundamental  issue:  Gen¬ 
uine  parental  fondness,  devoid  of  over- 
protection,  coercion,  or  any  other  type 
of  agitated  curbing  of  a  child’s  quest 
for  growth  and  spontaneity,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  preventive  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  Prevention  which  really  pre¬ 


vents  is  not  practiced  by  shooting  ex¬ 
citedly  at  targets  which  do  not  exist 
save  in  frightened  imagination.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  practiced  by  doings  things 
calmly  in  a  way  that  has  been  found 
to  produce  and  maintain  a  condition 
of  well-being.  Parents  practice  pre¬ 
vention  by  living  with  their  children 
in  a  w’holesome,  sensible  manner,  by 
steering  tranquilly  between  the  Scylla 
of  uninformed  carelessness  and  the 
Charybdis  of  frantic  oversolicitude. 
In  so  doing,  they  do  not  even  know 
that  they  prevent  anything.  The  leas 
they  go  out  of  their  way  to  “prevent,” 
the  more  do  they  really  prevent. 
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AS  most  people  are  aware,  the  men-  development,  of  promoting  favorable 
tal  hygiene  problem  in  our  coun-  environmental  conditions  for  the  opti- 
try,  particularly  since  the  re-  mal  development  of  the  qualities  and 
cent  war,  has  become  a  matter  of  wide-  strengths  that  constitute  good  mental 
spread  concern.  Money  has  been  health. 

■■ppropriatod  by  Congre^  for  the  The  PoMtiye  Point  of  Tiew 

establishment  of  mental  hygiene  re¬ 
search  centers  and  professional  groups  point  in  the  course  of  de¬ 

in  such  fields  as  medicine,  education,  velopment,  good  mental  health  means, 
and  social  work  are  coming  to  grips  emotional  bal- 

with  the  problem.  appropriate  to  that  stage.  It 

Along  with  this  heightened  aware-  emotional  relationships 

ness  of  the  problem  a  somewhat  dif-  others  are  wholesome  and  person- 

ferent  concept  of  the  nature  and  scope  satisfying  and  such  as  to  facili- 

of  mental  hygiene  has  come  into  being.  rather  than  hamper,  effective  in- 

Not  many  years  ago  mental  hygiene  tollectual  functioning  in  accordance 
meant  the  treatment  and  cure  of  men-  with  the  developmental  level  attained, 
tal  illness.  Now,  however,  the  preven-  means  that  as  the  individual  grows 
tive  aspect  is  being  particularly  ®ri^^  develops  his  attitudes  and  feelings 
8tres.sed  and  the  trend  is  toward  see-  about  himself  in  relation  to  others, 
ing  the  problem  in  positive  rather  than  about  life  and  the  world  in  general, 
negative  terms.  In  short,  we  are  continue  to  be  realistic  and  at  the  same 
thinking  more  in  terms  of  the  preser-  time  acceptable  to  himself  and  others, 
vation  and  conservation  of  good  men-  From  this  newer,  positive  point  of 
tal  health,  and  less  in  terms  of  the  view,  teachers,  parents,  and  others  di¬ 
prevention  of  mental  illness.  rectly  responsible  for  the  guidance  and 

When  the  problem  is  stated  in  this  care  of  children  are  under  obligation 
positive  way,  attention  becomes  cen-  to  function  in  the  role  of  mental  hy- 
tered  on  the  normal,  developmental  gienists.  If  they  are  to  function  effec- 
processes  and  the  conditions  under  tively  in  this  role  they  must  have  a 
which  normal  development  takes  place,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
and  mental  hygiene  becomes  the  hy-  principles  of  human  development  and 
giene  of  human  development,  or  de-  some  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
velopmental  hygiene.  It  becomes  the  of  interpersonal  give  and  take,  as  well 
science  and  art  of  guiding  individual  as  an  appreciation  of  the  primary  im- 
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portance  of  parent-child  and  other 
adult-child  relationships. 

Ajrain,  from  this  point  of  view  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  earliest 
days  of  life  in  relation  to  developmen¬ 
tal  hygiene  becomes  apparent.  The 
kind  of  welcome  a  baby  gets  from  the 
world  at  his  entrance  into  it,  the  way 
he  is  handled,  fed,  and  otherwise  cared 
for  in  the  days  that  follow,  may  well 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  determin¬ 
ing  his  basic  feelings  toward  the  world 
and  himself  in  relation  to  it. 

Gradually  we  are  accumulating  sci¬ 
entific  evidence  that  this  is  true.  It 
has  been  shown  that  children  of  pre¬ 
school  age  who  in  infancy  were  fed  as 
often  and  as  much  as  they  wanted — 
that  is,  were  on  a  “self-regulated’’ 
schedule — exhibit  significantly  more 
realistic  and  healthy  attitudes  and 
feelings  in  their  play  bc'havior  than  do 
similar  children  who  were  fed  on 
strict,  chx*k-determined  schedules. 
Limited  observations  of  babies  who 
“room  in”  with  their  mothers  from 
birth  and  who  an*  thus  on  self-regula¬ 
tion  and  are  mothered,  cuddled,  and 
cared  for  by  their  mothers  from  the 
very  beginning,  strongly  suggest  the 
positive  value  of  such  experiences  in 
their  early  emotional  and  social  de¬ 
velopment.  As  babies  they  s(*em  more 
socially  responsive  and  much  more  se¬ 
cure  in  their  relations  with  adults 
than  are  most  babies  who  were  given 
the  usual  hospital  care  during  their 
first  weeks  of  life.  They  also  seem 
more  alert  to  happenings  around  them 
and  more  advanced  in  their  general  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  and  emotional  dt*- 
celopment.  Their  energies,  it  aj)pears, 
have  lM‘en  freetl  for  their  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  exi)eriencing  and  growing. 

Under  the  rooming-in  and  self-regu¬ 
lation  regime  the  child’s  earliest  con¬ 


tacts  with  postnatal  life  provide  im¬ 
mediate  satisfaction  of  his  recurrent 
need  for  food,  appropriate  in  quality 
and  amount,  during  the  time  when  he 
is  obliged  to  adapt  himself  to  the  sud¬ 
den  change  from  a  constant  and  effort¬ 
less  intra-uterine  source  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  lie  also  experiences  periodical¬ 
ly  the  comfort  of  being  cuddled  in 
warm  bodily  contact  with  his  mother 
while  he  is  fed  and  at  other  waking 
moments  while  he  is  making  the  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  warm,  .sheltered 
prenatal  world  to  the  world  of  tempera- 
'ture  changes,  light,  and  sound.  When 
these  and  his  other  needs  are  satisfied 
as  they  arise  by  this  new  world  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  it  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  he  will  more 
quickly  come  to  feel  secure,  accepted, 
and  at  home  in  it. 

As  the  baby  grows  in  this  kind  of 
setting,  his  horizons  rapidly  widen  to 
include  the  pt*ople  about  him.  They, 
as  persons,  soon  become  associated  in 
his  experience  with  the  satisfactions 
of  living,  functioning,  and  growing, 
lie  has  then  the  basis  for  peaceful, 
happy,  and  secure  relationships  with 
others,  and  the  foundations  of  his  men¬ 
tal  health  are  established. 

The  Institution  Baby 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  picture 
of  healthful  development  is  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  children  reared  from  birth 
under  the  impersonalized  routine  of  an 
institution.  These  babies  are  fed  and 
cared  for  without  regard  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  p(*culiarities.  They 
are  dej)rived  of  the  satisfaction  of 
their  need  for  warm,  human  contact. 
As  a  result  they  show  throughout  the 
course  of  their  development  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  deprivation  of  a  psycho¬ 
logical  nature,  and  this  deprivation 
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apparently  has  enduring  effects  upon 
them.  Such  children  often  seem  to 
lack  the  ability  to  form  warm  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  persons. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  his  life 
and  interpersonal  relationships  obvi¬ 
ously  become  more  and  more  complex. 
However,  the  same  basic  needs  are 
there,  and  the  same  general  principles 
of  growth  through  interaction  with 
others,  though  at  a  more  complicated 
level,  continue  to  hold.  The  boy  or 
girl  continues  to  need  the  feeling  of 
being  acce])ted  by  those  who  “count” 
in  his  life.  In  order  to  grow  in  self- 
control  and  self-reliance,  he  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  practice  in  self-regula¬ 
tion.  He  needs  always  to  feel  free  to 
e.xpress  himself,  to  differ  with  others, 
and,  with  adequate  guidance,  to  de¬ 
termine  his  own  course  of  action. 

As  the  boy  or  girl  grows  and  func¬ 
tions  in  this  atmosphere  of  acceptance 
and  self-direction,  his  sense  of  being 
in  harmony  with  the  world  is  further 
fostered.  Feeling  thus  at  peace  with 
the  world,  he  develops  a  sensitivity  to 
its  requirements  and  to  the  needs  and 
rights  of  others.  Thus  he  learns  to 
operate  freely  yet  always,  and  of  his 
own  volition,  within  the  framework  of 
group  limitations  and  with  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
those  about  him.  He  becomes,  not  a 
self-indulgent  law  unto  himself,  but  a 
conformist.  And  he  is  a  conformist, 
not  from  external  coercion,  but  from 
self-discipline  in  working  harmony 
with  his  environment. 

At  More  Complex  Levels 

Research  evidence  is  not  lacking  in 
support  of  these  principles  as  they 
operate  at  the  more  complex  levels  of 
human  interaction.  It  has  lx*en  shown 
experimentally,  for  instance,  that 


when  a  teacher  is  domineering  in  his 
relationships  with  the  child,  that  is, 
does  not  allow  self-direction  in  the 
child,  the  child’s  reaction  is  either  re¬ 
sistance  (a  reciprocal  attempt  to  dom¬ 
inate)  or  submission.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  teacher  demonstrates 
his  acceptance  of  the  child  and  respect 
for  the  child’s  personality  by  making 
his  requests  meaningful,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  invite  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion — when,  that  is,  he  is  flexible  and 
open-minded  enough  to  accept  the 
child’s  difference  of  opinion  and  even 
tc  change  his  own  mind  with  new'  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  experience  of  the  child 
— the  interaction  then  becomes  dy¬ 
namic  and  conductive  to  mutual 
growth,  and  common  purposes  are  dis¬ 
covered.  The  inner  security  that  per¬ 
mits  the  teacher  to  function  in  this 
way  makes  for  security,  flexibility, 
and  spontaneity  in  the  child.  These 
qualities  are  the  essentials  for  personal 
growth  and  integration.  They  are  the 
essence  of  mental  health. 

Studies  of  the  personality  adjust¬ 
ments  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in 
relation  to  their  home  environments 
clearly  show  some  of  the  outcomes  of 
certain  typical  family  interaction  pat¬ 
terns.  Those  youngsters,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  say  they  feel  that  their  par¬ 
ents  really  like  them,  that  they 
are  companionable,  understanding, 
approachable,  and  inspire  the  sharing 
of  confidences,  are  themselves  more 
realistic  in  their  thinking,  show  more 
mature  judgment  on  ethical  questions, 
and  are  more  at  peace  w'ith  themselves 
and  the  w'orld  than  the  average  of  the 
w’hole  group  studied. 

A  Product  of  Sound  Principles 

Research  has  shown  also  that  chil¬ 
dren  of  parents  who  do  not  believe 
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in  strict  authoritarian  control,  but 
favor  self-direction  under  consistent 
parental  guidance,  are  significantly 
more  inclined  to  “stand  on  their  own 
feet”  in  the  face  of  diflSculty  and  to 
be  more  self-reliant  generally.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  a  group  these  children 
are  more  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  others.  Emotional  control, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  consid¬ 
eration  for  others  come  through  experi¬ 
ence  and  practice.  In  the  family 
where  the  pattern  of  acceptance,  com- 
panionability,  and  self-direction  under 
guidance  prevails,  each  member  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  others. 
In  such  a  family  the  son  is  likely  to 
keep  his  word  about  returning  the 


family  car  at  the  appointed  time,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  not  to  do  so  will 
cause  disappointment  and  worry.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  rigid  rules  are  not 
necessary,  because  each  family  mem¬ 
ber,  having  regard  for  the  rest  and 
having  had  much  previous  practice,  is 
more  likely  to  assume  responsibility 
for  his  own  conduct.  His  attitudes 
about  self  tend  to  be  realistic.  He 
feels  relatively  secure  in  his  own  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  life  situations  and  in  his 
relationships  with  others.  He  is 
healthy  “mentally”  because  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  healthily.  He  is  the  product 
of  a  home,  a  school,  a  total  social  en¬ 
vironment  where  sound  principles  of 
developmental  hygiene  prevail. 
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The  Teacher  and  the 

Handicapped  Child 

By  LEO  F.  CAIN,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educaiion,  Director  of  Program  for  Exceptional  Children, 

San  Francisco  State  College 

The  interest  in  the  handicapped  in  numerous  instances  entirely  special 

child  by  the  members  of  the  schools.  Because  one  of  the  objectives 

American  community  has  never  is  to  maximize  the  likenesses  of  the 

been  so  pronounced  as  it  is  today.  The  handicapped  to  the  normal  and  to 

school,  as  a  part  of  the  con.munity,  minimize  the  differences,  many  for- 

has  reflected  this  interest  in  terms  of  ward  looking  schools  have  attempted 

an  expanded  curriculum  which  is  to  provide  an  integrated  service  aimed 

aimed  at  the  inclusion  of  these  chil-  toward  obtaining  an  understanding  on 

dren  in  a  program  designed  to  meet  the  j)art  of  all  teachers  of  the  prob- 

their  educational,  vocational  and  so-  lems  of  the  handicapped  children  who 

cial  needs.  A  study  of  educational  are  being  educated  in  their  respective 

programs  in  the  various  states  reveals  buildings. 

that  special  services  which  provide  ade-  mi.  -n  tt  j  a  j 

*  .  ,  .  1  Teachers  Don’t  Understand  Children 

quate  equipment  and  trained  personnel 

are  being  increased,  that  legislation  is  American  educational  system  is 

being  enacted  to  make  expanded  serv-  continually  being  indicted  for  the  fail- 
ices  possible,  and  that  more  and  more  professional  personnel  to  un¬ 

community  groups  are  w’orking  as  a  derstaiid  children  as  children.  This 
team  to  insure  the  educational  birth-  problem  has  been  discussed  over  and 
right  of  those  children  who  have  diffi-  over  again  in  the  literature  concerned 
culty  in  fitting  into  the  conventional  with  mental  health  in  school  and  pro¬ 
school  pattern.  vides  occasion  for  much  of  the  discus- 

Because  handicapped  children  have  sion  that  occurs  at  meetings  and  con- 
difficulty  in  conforming  to  many  of  ferences  of  educators.  A  statement  by 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  con-  tbe  Division  on  Child  Development  of 
ventional  school,  attention  becomes  im-  the  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa- 
mediately  focused  upon  doing  some-  tion^  presents  some  of  the  major  de- 
thing  that  will  facilitate  at  least  the  terrents  to  learning  and  adjustment 
minimum  adjustment  which  will  allow  which  occur  between  teachers  and  chil- 
such  children  to  develop  with  some  de-  dren.  This  report  sounds  the  warn- 
gree  of  success.  This  problem  has  ing  that  the  following  happen  often 
been  met  through  the  special  class,  the  enough  in  the  schools  of  our  country 
special  teacher,  special  equipment  and  to  warrant  careful  study  and  positive 

1  Staff  of  the  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher  Personnel.  IJelping 
Teachers  Understand  Children.  Washingfton,  D.C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1945. 
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action.  It  indicates  that  (1)  children 
are  often  required  to  learn  things  and 
are  expected  to  behave  in  ways  in¬ 
appropriate  to  their  level  of  develop¬ 
ment;  (2)  full  acceptance  of  and  re¬ 
spect  for  each  child  as  a  person  is  not 
always  maintained  by  the  teachers, 
and  relationships  among  children  that 
imply  acceptance  of  each  other  are  not 
always  fostered;  (3)  reward  and  pun¬ 
ishment  are  usually  meted  out  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  terms  of  the  significance  of 
school  policies  or  teachers’  purposes, 
and  the  behavior  of  children  is  often 
controlled  by  means  of  humiliation ; 
(4)  the  development  of  necessary  skills 
and  factual  learning  is  often  made 
difficult  and  the  adjustment  problems 
with  which  children  are  struggling  fre¬ 
quently  go  unrecognized ;  (5)  children 
who  are  successful  in  conforming  to 
the  learning  and  behavioral  demands 
of  the  school  are  not  studied  carefully; 
and  (6)  children  with  physical  handi¬ 
caps  or  severe  personality  maladjust¬ 
ments  are  not  always  referred  to 
clinics  or  physicians  and  those  referred 
are  not  always  followed  up  in  terms 
of  treatment. 

The  Handicapped  Child 

Such  a  report  implies,  if  these  in¬ 
dictments  be  true  in  terms  of  children 
in  general,  that  the  problems  are  in¬ 
creased  for  the  handicapped  child.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  disability  he  will  often 
lack  normal  outlets  for  his  energies 
and  acquire  gr(‘ater  dej)endence  on 
others  in  terms  of  making  decisions. 
Such  can  result  in  the  use  of  the 
handicap  as  a  cnitch  for  adjustment, 
and  the  developmont  of  highly  undesir¬ 
able  personality  patterns.  Handi¬ 
capped  children,  as  are  normal  chil¬ 


dren,  are  vitally  concerned  with  their 
ego  status,  and  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  the  school  is  to  give  effective 
guidance  through  a  well  implemented 
program  of  educational  therapy. 

In  developing  such  a  program,  cer¬ 
tain  basic  questions  arise  which  de¬ 
serve  the  critical  attention  of  school 
people  if  a  functional  program  with  a 
sound  psychological  basis  is  to  be  put 
into  practice.  In  a  brief  discussion 
such  as  this,  all  the  facets  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  cannot  be  explored  and  others  than 
those  presented  will  undoubtedly  occur 
to  the  reader.  /Ihe  point  of  view  of 
Axline  and  Rogers^  is  indicative  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  the 
teacher  who  works  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  child.  They  state  that  the  best 
results  are  achieved  when  the  person 
dealing  with  the  handicapped  child 
shows  an  attitude  of  warmth,  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  attitudes,  of  permissive¬ 
ness  and  of  reliance  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  work  out  an  ad¬ 
justment  once  he  becomes  consciously 
aware  of  his  own  attitudes  and  can 
accept  them.  If  we  can  assume  that 
such  an  awareness  is  essential  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  if  he  intellec¬ 
tually  accepts  a  philosophy  which  is  in 
agreement  with  such  a  point  of  view, 
he  still  has  the  problem  of  translating 
this  philosophy  into  an  operational 
program  in  terms  of  his  own  school 
situation.  In  making  this  transition, 
he  is  faced  by  numerous  practical  prob¬ 
lems.  Perhaps  the  more  important  of 
these  concerns  himself.  Can  he,  even 
though  he  accepts  a  point  of  view  in¬ 
tellectually,  actually  carry  his  phil¬ 
osophy  over  into  practice?  Will  his 
own  behavior  patterns  permit  this 


2  Axline,  Virginia  W.  and  Roger,  Carl  R.,  “A  Teaeher  Therapist  Deals  with  a 
Handicapped  Child.”  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  ISocial  Psychology,  Vol.  40,  No.  2,  April, 
1945,  pp.  119-142. 
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practice  which  he  intellectually 
accepts?  The  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education  cited  above 
indicates  that  there  is  too  much 
rigidity,  too  great  an  adherance  to 
arbitrary  standards  and  a  practice  of 
demanding  conformity  which  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  teachers  to 
actually  change  from  established  prac¬ 
tice.  New  approaches  which  demand 
a  new  set  of  techniques  often  create 
such  a  sense  of  insecurity  that  the  best 
of  intentions,  even  though  accompanied 
by  real  intellectual  understanding,  get 
no  further  than  the  paper  and  pencil 
stage. 

The  School  Setting 

Another  problem  is  concerned  wnth 
the  school  setting  in  which  the  teacher 
finds  himself.  If  the  teacher  is  will¬ 
ing  to  make  the  attempt  to  translate 
his  program  from  the  paper  and  pencil 
stage  to  the  operational  stage,  will  he 
have  opportunity  to  do  so  ?  Such 
opportunity  w’ill  be  greatly  increased 
if  there  is  understanding  on  the  part 
of  his  colleagues  of  what  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do.  In  this  instance,  his  .col¬ 
leagues  include  many — his  fellow 
teachers,  his  administrators  and  supei^ 
visors,  his  board  of  education  and  the 
parents  and  memlx'rs  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  in  w’hich  he  livens.  The  educational 
lag  in  providing  for  the  handicapped 
as  revealed  through  such  practices  as 
e.xclusion  from  school,  segregation  in 
institutions  and  the  complete  absence 
of  any  educational  facilities  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  is 
indicative  of  this  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing. 

Thus,  the  teacher  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  has  a  responsibility  which 
makes  many  demands.  If  he  puts  in¬ 


to  practice  the  things  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  his  charges,  he 
will  realize  in  the  course  of  his  work 
that  he  must  know  much  about  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  abilities  and  disabili¬ 
ties.  Only  as  his  understanding  in¬ 
creases  can  he  help  to  decrease  the  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  others. 
He  must  be  concerned  with  w’hat  he 
can  do  to  improve  the  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships  between  himself  and  the 
children  under  his  direction.  If  he  is 
to  make  the  school  |)eriod  an  integral 
part  of  a  total  therapeutic  program,  he 
must  seriously  consider  the  role  he 
must  play.  The  following  represent  a 
few  of  the  more  important  guideposts 
for  the  special  teacher: 

Onideposts  for  the  Special  Teacher 

1.  The  teacher  shoiild  act  both  as 
a  teacher,  counselor,  and  a  therapist. 
To  do  this  he  must  be  sympathetic 
but  not  sentimental.  He  must  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
handicapped  individual  lives,  but  such 
appreciation  must  be  based  on  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  disabilities  in¬ 
volved  and  not  simply  on  an  emotional 
desire  to  do  good  and  help  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Likewise,  he  must  be  permis¬ 
sive  enough  in  interpersonal  relations 
to  grant  a  sufficient  amount  of  free 
expression  to  give  the  handicapped 
child  security.  A  teacher  who  tends 
to  be  authoritarian  and  who  judges 
children  in  terms  of  how  w’ell  they  con¬ 
form  to  his  set  policies  and  standards 
will  place  the  program  in  jeopardy. 
Too  often  the  time  spent  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  considered  something  totally 
apart  from  any  program  designed  for 
therapeutic  purposes  and  as  a  result 
may  actually  hinder  the  individual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  person  for  whom  help 
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is  soufrht.  The  teacher  or  administra¬ 
tor  who  wishes  to  exclude  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  because  he  does  not  fit 
into  a  set  projrram  and  takes  such  a 
child  under  protest  nefrates  much  of 
the  positive  help  the  others  may  be 
able  to  ffive. 

2.  The  teacher  should  understand 
how  the  child  makes  use  of  his  handi¬ 
cap.  Children  can  learn  at  an  early 
a^  to  “live  off”  the  handicaps  they 
may  possess.  This  may  result  in  hijrh 
e^ocentricity,  domination  of  other  per¬ 
sons  and  unwholesome  control  of  situ¬ 
ations  by  usiii"  the  handicap  as  a  big 
stick.  Such  attitudes  only  tend  to  set 
the  child  further  apart  from  his  peer 
group  and  unless  some  positive  help 
is  given  him,  he  will  probably  experi¬ 
ence  major  emotional  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  difficulties  as  he  matures. 

3.  The  teacher  should  provide  for 
integrative  experiences  with  the  child’s 
peer  groups.  To  educate  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  in  isolation  is  to  endanger 
the  possibility  of  healthy  adjustment. 
There  must  be  a  basic  understanding 
of  how  children  accept,  tolerate  or  re¬ 
ject  their  peers  and  of  the  values  they 
place  upon  various  behaviors.  If  the 
likenesses  of  the  handicapped  child  to 
his  peers  rather  than  his  differerices 
from  them  are  to  be  emphasized,  he 
must  gain  aceentance.  This  acceptance 
can  1h>  fostered  through  an  undcr- 
standiii"  of  group  dynamics  and  by 
providing  sufficient  opportunities  for 
group  experiences.  If  this  is  to  be 
done,  the  handicapped  child  must  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  treneral 
activities  of  the  school  insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  isolate  a  class  of  handi¬ 
capped  youngsters  in  a  single  room 
and  to  permit  no  participation  with 
the  larger  group  is  to  counteract  the 


values  of  the  special  class  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  services  it  may  have  to  offer. 

4.  The  teacher  must  avoid  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which  fosters  too  much  de¬ 
pendence.  This  does  not  mean  that 
constructive  help  should  not  be  given 
to  the  handicapped  child.  Such  may 
be  essential  in  helping  him  gain  secur¬ 
ity,  but  the  best  adjustment  will  result 
when  he  is  capable  of  making  inde¬ 
pendent  decisions  which  will  result  in 
positive  adjustment  in  terms  of  his 
limitations.  To  achieve  this  he  must 
be  exposed  to  situations  in  which  he 
can  experience  success.  This  again 
does  not  mean  that  the  environment 
must  be  so  controlled  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  failure,  but  his  training 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  him 
sufficient  insight  and  a  sound  basis  for 
avoiding  those  experiences  which  are 
most  likely  to  end  in  failure  and  frus¬ 
tration  and  for  choosing  those  in  which 
there  is  a  jwssibility  for  achieving  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  teacher  must  be  constantly 
aware  that  he  is  dealing  with  children 
and  that  his  use  of  subject  matter, 
teaching  methods,  and  special  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  are  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  the  children  under 
his  charge.  This  is  brought  more 
sharply  into  focus  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  because  it  becomes  even 
more  essential  with  him  that  any  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  program  start 
where  he  is,  as  such  a  child  will  be  less 
able  to  compensate  than  will  the  child 
without  a  handica]\  To  deal  adequate¬ 
ly'  with  the  problem  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  teacher  must  know  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  normal  child  in  order 
to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  deviations  and  make  proper  provi¬ 
sion  for  them. 
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Important  Factors  5.  p]ncourage  the  handicapped 

Many  specific  suggestions  may  also  child  toward  possible  vocational  goals 
be  given  to  all  teachers  concerning  the  within  the  limits  of  his  abilities, 
handicapped  children  they  may  have  Work  for  adequate  diagnostic 

in  their  classes.  To  state  them  all  and  treatment  facilities  within  the 
would  take  several  pages.  Listed  be-  community  and  state.  Remember  that 
low  are  some  of  the  important  factors  such  facilities  will  not  be  provided  un- 
which  teachers  should  consider  if  there  ^hey  have  community  support, 
is  to  be  a  meaningful  educational  pro-  Work  for  an  educational  pro¬ 

gram  for  these  children.  It  is  im-  gram  within  the  school  system  that 
portant  that  all  teachers:  follows  through  with  the  handicapped 

1.  Develop  an  awareness  for  symp-  child.  A  good  program  in  the  elemen- 
toms  that  are  indicative  of  handicaps.  *^ry  school  can  be  largely  negated  by 
Remember  that  handicaps  are  often  making  no  provision  for  special  pro¬ 
multiple  and  that  symptoms  seeming-  grams  at  the  secondary  level. 

ly  indicative  of  one  condition  may  Evaluate  the  accomplishments 

actually  be  caused  by  a  related  dis-  of  the  handicapped  child  in  terms  of 
ability.  For  example,  a  child  who  what  is  useful  to  him  and  not  in  terms 
appears  to  be  mentally  retarded  may  of  arbitrary  standards  which  may  be 
have  a  hearing  loss.  unattainable. 

2.  Be  aware  that  a  physical  or  Any  discussion  concerned  with  the 

mental  handicap  is  often  accompanied  mental  health  of  the  handicapped  child 
by  a  social  handicap.  Such  children  cannot  be  basically  different  from  one 
may  experience  rejection  or  overpro-  which  concerns  the  mental  health  of 
tection  at  home  and  such  should  be  all  children.  While  it  is  true  that 
avoided  at  school.  children  with  specific  disabilities  pre- 

3.  Maximize  the  likeness  of  the  sent  many  special  problems,  many  of 

handicapped  child  to  those  of  his  peer  these  can  be  minimized,  if  the  first 
group  by  emphasizing  his  assets.  De-  concern  of  all  teachers  is  the  mental 
velop  a  positive  philosophy  by  showing  health  of  their  students.  Any  school 
that  all  individuals  have  some  handi-  facility  who  considers  this  the  first 
caps  to  which  they  must  adjust.  order  of  business  and  makes  such  basic 

4.  Provide  sufficient  freedom  for  to  its  plans  in  curriculum  building 

the  handicapped  child  to  work  out  is  well  on  the  way  toward  making  pro¬ 
problems  in  terms  of  his  own  limita-  vision  for  the  handicapped  children 
tions.  among  its  student  population. 
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Group  Therapy 

By  ESTHER  SOHERFELD-ZISKIND,  M.A.,  M.D. 

IjOs  Angeles,  Calif omia 

My  first  experience  with  group  brief  questions  publicly  and  later  pri- 
therapy  was  at  the  Santa  Barb-  vately,  and  together  partook  of  simple 
bara  Cottage  Hospital  in  1926  refreshments.  Two  main  values  im- 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  pressed  us:  (1)  the  social  interaction 
the  course  of  10  lectures  which  Dr.  of  the  group,  and  (2)  the  inspiration 
W.  D.  Sansum  gave  everv'  two  weeks  the  lectures  gave  for  a  fuller  under- 
to  his  group  of  patients  who  were  hos-  standing  of  life, 
pitalized  for  either  diabetes  or  obesity.  In  1937,  Dr.  Abraham  Low*  started 
I  was  impressed  mostly  with  the  edu-  group  therapy  for  ex-patients  of  the 
cational  details  given  the  patients,  Illinois  Psychiatric  Hospital  because, 
which  the  physician  could  not  possibly  as  he  said,  “In  mental  disease,  both 
have  time  to  transmit  to  each  one  in-  the  physiological  machine  and  the 
dividually  and  which  would  not  be  as  sociolc^ical  personality  break  down.” 
effective  if  handed  to  the  patients  as  Dr.  Low  brought  his  many  patients  to- 
printed  instructions.  Dr.  Sansum  was  gether  regularly,  year  after  year,  once 
using  a  radical  departure  in  treatment :  a  week  or  fortnight,  insisting  that 
the  group  method  to  teach  patients  the  only  by  frank  discussion  could  they  ob- 
nature  of  their  illness  and  how  to  care  tain  insight,  and  only  by  insight  could 
for  and  think  alwut  themselves  to  fur-  they  have  continued  freedom  from  psy- 
ther  normal  living.  chiatric  symptoms.  The  club  still 

Marsh'  first  recognized  the  need  in  meets  regularly  and  has  been  a  force 
mental  hospitals  and  began  a  compar-  in  the  community  working  for  im- 
able  project.  He  gave  lectures  on  proved  commitment  laws  and  the  re¬ 
physical  and  mental  hygiene  to  a  con-  moval  of  the  stigma  of  mental  illness, 
genial  group  of  patients  who  were  per-  Of  recent  years  there  have  Iwen 
mitted  and  even  encouraged  to  ask  many  contributions  to  newer  tech- 
questions  as  to  their  recreational  needs,  niques  of  ]»sycliotherapy  outside  of  the 
sexual  development,  and  general  fam-  standard  procedure  w’ith  the  indi- 
ily  problems.  With  encouragement  vidual  patient  and  individual  counsel- 
from  Dr.  Marsh,  in  193.5,  Dr.  Eugene  lor.  Moreno’s®  psychodrama  set-up  in 
Ziskind  and  I  gave  a  series  of  mental  Xew  York  mostly  helped  to  objectify 
hygiene  talks  to  about  30  clinic  pa-  marital  and  other  personal  maladjust- 
tients,  some  of  whom  were  receiving  ments.  Psychodrama  has  be<'n  used  to 
individual  psychotherapy.  They  asked  show  discouraged  veterans  why  they 

1  L.  Cixly:  Croup  Treatment  of  the  Psychoses  by  the  Psycholog’ical 

Equivalent  of  the  Revival,  Ment.  Hyp.,  15:328,  1931.  .\n  Experiment  in  the  Group 

Treatment  of  Patients  at  the  Worcester  State  Hospital,  Ment.  Hyp.,  17  :396,  1933. 

2  Low,  Abraham:  Group  Psychotherapy,  Recovery  Publications,  Vol.  II,  publ.  Re¬ 
covery,  Inc.,  Chicapo. 

3  Moreno,  ,1.  L. :  A  Case  of  Paranoia  Treated  Throuph  Psychodrama,  Group  Psj'cho- 
therapy,  Proc.  2nd  Brief  Psj'chotherapy  Council,  Chicapo,  Ill.,  .Tan.  1944. 
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fail  in  applying  for  jobs*.  I  have  seen 
it  used,  too,  in  a  fine  school  for  young 
boys  where  they  were  expected  to  be 
“little  gentlemen”  all  week  long  but 
permitted  to  “beef”  about  any  griev¬ 
ance  on  Friday  evening  on  the  stage. 
For  8  years  plays  have  been  written 
and  acted  by  the  students  without  any 
faculty  supervision  but  the  faculty 
witnessing  the  final  product.®  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  whole  custom  of  permit¬ 
ting  steam  to  be  let  off  in  this  way 
takes  its  origin  in  the  English  version 
of  democratic  behavior:  with  “correct¬ 
ness”  the  rule  but  permissiveness  in 
Hyde  Park  oratorical  expression  being 
a  valued  and  untouchable  institution. 

Klapman®  believes  that  all  psycho¬ 
therapy  must  include  both  emotional 
and  reality  reorientation.  “Verbaliz¬ 
ing  one’s  associations  to  a  private 
therapist  still  retains  the  odor  of  secre¬ 
cy  and  leaves  lacking  some  element  of 
objectivity.”  He  calls  the  group  a 
“catalyst  .  .  .  efficacious  in  speeding 
dissolution  of  resistances.”  In  the 
group,  the  patient  may  even  “rebel 
openly  and  will  incur  no  wrath.  .  .  . 
During  a  period  of  initial  timidity  he 
will  observe  with  surprise  the  free  be¬ 
havior  of  other  members  of  the  class 
.  .  .  will  hear  avowals  of  their  own  life 
exj)erience3  which  closely  parallel  his 
own.  .  .  .  While  noting  the  sympathetic 
reception  of  such  disclosures,  some  of 
his  own  emotionally  charged  repres¬ 
sions  and  recollections  .  .  .  tend  to 
come  to  the  surface.  .  .  .  He  will  feel 
impelled  likewise  to  give  voice  to  .  .  . 
feelings.  .  .  .  The  example  and  cumu¬ 


lative  effect  of  other  patients  with  a 
drive  to  get  well  produce  an  incentive 
.  .  .  far  stronger  than  ...  in  individual 
therapy  where  the  patient  may  employ 
.  .  .  dodges  and  stratagems.  ...  In  the 
group  he  .  .  .  observes  the  approach  of 
other  persons  to  their  respective  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  evaluates  his  own  character¬ 
istic  approaches  .  .  .  problems  he  re¬ 
garded  as  unique  in  himself  ...  he  can 
now  approach  .  .  .  with  greater  objec¬ 
tivity  and  detachment.”  Re-education 
as  to  reality  data,  Klapman  states, 
must  be  done  in  groups  as  the  average 
person  does  not  think  as  an  individual 
but  rather  in  terms  of  socially 
ay)proved  concepts,  symbols  and  im¬ 
ages. 

Schilder"^  required  each  patient  to 
write  an  autobiography  covering  speci¬ 
fic  questions  usually  included  in  a 
Freudian  analysis.  The  leader  then 
discussed  in  the  group  remarkable 
data  from  the  biographies  anonymous¬ 
ly.  This  critical  investigator  claimed 
that  the  members  obtained  great  relief 
when  they  no  longer  felt  “excluded 
from  the  community  because  of  urges 
and  desires  that  society  does  not  open¬ 
ly  tolerate.” 

Slavson*  was  the  first  to  report 
group  therapy  for  behavior  problem 
children.  Some  of  them  are  too  sus¬ 
picious  and  apprehensive  to  establish 
direct  transference  to  an  adult.  They 
can,  however,  slowly  relate  themselves 
to  children  of  their  own  age,  and  later 
to  the  group  counsellor,  because 
neither  constitutes  a  threat.  The 
group  does  not  invade  the  intimate 


4  Fantel,  Ernest  :  In  a  talk  tm  l'.s.vcho(lrama  as  used  for  treatment  in  the  vet¬ 
erans  hosj)itals,  at  Los  Anpeles  Society  for  Neurolopy  and  Psychiatry,  October  19,  1948. 

5  Norton  School  for  l?o3-s,  Claremont,  California. 

6  Klapman,  J.  W. :  Group  Psj'chotherapy,  Theorj’  and  Practice,  publ.  Grune  &  Strat¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  1946. 

7  Schilder,  Paul :  Psychotherapj',  publ.  Norton,  N.  Y.,  1938. 

8  Slavson,  S.  R. :  Introduction  to  Group  Therapj’,  publ.  The  Commonwealth  Fund, 
N.  Y.,  1943. 
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precincts  of  personality  and  deep  anx¬ 
ieties.  It  stimulates  activity,  yet 
makes  no  direct,  immediate  demands 
on  the  child;  he  can  establish  rela¬ 
tions  at  his  own  pace.  There  is  also 
the  anomalous  fact  that  the  child  may 
divulge  secrets  in  the  group  which  he 
would  never  reveal  to  the  therapist 
alone. 

Group  Experiences 

Today  not  only  the  problem  children 
but  also  their  mothers  are  treated  in 
groups.  A  recent  experience  as  leader 
of  a  discussion  group  for  parents  has 
taught  me  that  (1)  fathers  must  be 
included;  (2)  they  wdll  not  come  un¬ 
less  specifically  invited;  (3)  fathers 
are  vitally  interested  but  tend  to  let 
the  mothers  enjoy  close  relationships 
and  responsibility  for  the  children  be¬ 
cause  of  custom;  (4)  children’s  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  solved  much  more  rapid¬ 
ly  with  the  fathers’  help;  (.5)  all  par¬ 
ents  and  all  children  have  and  are 
problems,  most  of  which  can  be  re¬ 
solved  by  group  discussion;  (6)  the 
latter  has  vast  unexplored  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  democratic  education. 

Parents’  Group 

About  a  year  ago  this  parents’  group 
invited  me  to  give  them  a  course  of 
lectures  on  child  psychology.  At  the 
first  meeting  I  asked  their  permission 
to  try  an  experiment  in  group  therapy 
— they  would  spontaneously  present 
their  children’s  ])robleins  and  then  all 
of  us  would  discuss  them  together. 
They  have  liked  the  method  so  well 
that  they  have  organized  four  other 
discussion  groups.  At  each  monthly 
session,  only  one  subject  is  covered, 
the  discussion  lasting  an  hour.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  tension  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  because  no  definite  conclusions 
have  been  reached,  and  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  is  explored  further  at  the  next 


session.  This  particular  group  insist 
that  I  summarize  and  synchronize 
their  various  views  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  main  subjects  discussed  so  far : 

1.  What  to  do  with  a  6  year  old  boy 
who  is  too  serious. 

2.  How  to  make  your  children  go  to 
Sunday  School  when  they  don’t  want  to. 

3.  What  to  do  about  a  child  who  is  a 
bully. 

4.  How  to  help  the  timid  child. 

5.  Leaders  vs.  followers. 

5a.  Aggressiveness  and  hostility. 

6.  Should  children  take  music  les¬ 
sons? 

7.  Lack  of  concentration. 

8.  Emotional  causes  for  children’s 
abseiitmindedness. 

9.  Sibling  rivalry. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  7th  parents’ 
meeting  may  be  worth  recording: 

Fourteen  mothers  and  5  fathers  were 
})resent.  A  mother  asked  what  to  do 
about  lack  of  concentration  in  a  7  year 
old  boy.  She  characterized  him  as  a 
slow  person,  “he  just  sits  and  dreams  at 
school”;  has  a  good  imagination,  goes 
into  flights  of  fancy;  is  usually  happy; 
a  reticent  person  not  anxious  to  fight 
back.  Another  mother  disagreed ;  she 
knew  this  boy,  said  he  was  alert  and 
quick  on  the  trigger.  Various  parents 
told  of  daydreaming  or  lack  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  their  children,  ages  7  to  9 
years,  mostly  boys.  Several  parents 
recalled  having  lack  of  concentration 
themselves  at  school.  There  were  those 
who  were  not  attentive  because  distracted 
by  the  large  group  of  classmates.  The 
artistic  child  who  was  irritable  and  had 
a  short  concentration  span  for  academic 
subjects  was  described ;  the  perfectionist 
who  loses  interest  if  not  satisfied  with 
his  productions ;  the  bright  child  who 
daydreams  because  of  lack  of  stimulation 
in  school;  the  muscular  child  who  finds 
it  unphysiological  to  sit  still  as  long  as 
the  teacher  desires;  the  child  who  day¬ 
dreams  because  discouraged  by  too  much 
competition  of  brother;  also  the  twin 
girl  of  7  who  gives  up  easily  because  of 
competition  with  the  quicker  twin ;  the 
father  who  could  not  concentrate  at  col- 
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lege  because  of  an  eye  defect  which  was 
not  remediable  and  had  to  take  work 
which  did  not  require  use  of  eyes;  the 
mother  who  daydreams  to  get  out  of  an 
unpleasant  situation ;  the  child  who  goes 
into  a  trance  even  though  doing  some¬ 
thing  interesting,  who  does  not  answer 
even  if  a  ball  hits  him. 

It  evolved  then  that  inattention  or 
daydreaming  could  be  an  active  or  pas¬ 
sive  process:  The  passive  daydreaming 
ib  really  a  resting  stage  between  waking 
and  sleeping  when  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  hold  the  attention. 
Active  daydreaming  is  the  use  of  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  to  get  away  from  un¬ 
pleasant  reality  or  where  reality  is  bor¬ 
ing,  unstimulating  or  confusing,  or  com¬ 
petition  too  great.  I  mentioned  that 
emotional  problems  stemming  from  the 
personality  or  the  environment  could  be 
a  cause  of  daydreaming,  and  one  mother 
asked  if  we  could  have  a  discussion  about 
that  next  time.  I  went  into  some  de¬ 
tail.  too,  about  electroencephalography 
and  cerebral  dysrhythmia  because  the  in¬ 
cident  of  the  child  who  went  into  a 
“trance”  suggested  petit  mal.  (This 
later  proved  to  be  the  case.) 

Women’s  Group 

Early  this  summer  weekly  group 
treatments  for  our  deeply  neurotic 
women  patients  were  initiated.  Most 
of  them  had  passed  through  a  de¬ 
pressed  episode  of  such  severity  that 
insulin,  electrical  or  metrazol  shock 
treatment  had  of  necessity  been  admin¬ 
istered,  as  well  as  individual  psycho¬ 
therapy,  At  each  session,  with  an 
average  of  7  attending,  the  subject  of 
the  day  was  arrived  at  sj)ontaneou«ly. 
For  the  first  17  meetings,  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  are  in  chronological 
order : 

1.  Phobias  and  fears. 

2.  Attitude  of  Mrs.  C.  to  daughter’s 
contemplated  marriage. 

3.  Should  a  counsellor  confess  to  pa¬ 
tients  if  she  herself  has  had  psychiatric 
treatment? 

4.  Procrastination. 


5.  Inferiority  feelings. 

6.  Self-consciousness,  self-centered- 
jiess  and  selfishness. 

7.  Guilt  feelings  as  related  to  infer¬ 
iority. 

8.  Quarreling  between  mothers  and 
daughters. 

9.  What  to  do  about  scolding  one’s 
children  so  much. 

10.  Tensions  and  tenseness. 

11.  Revulsion  against  crudeness  and 
vulgar  jokes. 

12.  Romance  in  marriage. 

13.  Flirtation  after  marriage. 

14.  Why  can’t  I  be  civil  to  everyone? 

15.  Childhood  incestuous  feelings. 

16.  Reports  of  dreams. 

17.  Elimination  rituals. 

The  2iid  meetiiur  went  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  (0  patients  present): 

I  presented  a  brief  resum^  of  Mrs.  C.’s 
attitude  toward  ber  daughter’s  contem¬ 
plated  marriage,  adding  that  we  wanted 
Mrs.  C.  to  give  her  own  point  of  view 
and  then  for  everv’one  in  the  group  to 
help  her  solve  the  problem.  Mrs.  (’.  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  discussing  ber  daugh¬ 
ter’s  youth  and  lack  of  experience  in 
choosing  a  man,  said  also  the  boy  friend 
was  too  young,  and  that  one  should  mar¬ 
ry  a  man  one  can  look  up  to.  Miss  E. 
pointed  out  that  Mrs.  C.’s  daughter  could 
not  be  shopping  around  for  someone  else 
when  she  had  already  chosen  a  mate.  Mrs. 
A.  asked  whether  Mrs.  C.  would  like  to 
be.  the  one  to  choose  her  daughter’s  hus¬ 
band.  Mrs.  C.  then  confessed  that  her 
own  hu.sband  had  been  chosen  by  her 
mother,  that  the  marriage  was  not 
a  good  one;  she  had  not  married  until 
the  age  of  30.  She  saw  through  the 
group’s  eyes  the  ridiculousness  of  repeat¬ 
ing  an  unsatisfactory  pattern.  It  came 
out  at  one  point  that  Mrs.  C.  had  given 
up  someone  she  loved  for  her  mother  and 
desired  her  daughter  to  do  the  same  for 
her.  However,  she  realized  the  unworth- 
thiness  of  that  wish.  She  mentioned  her 
disappointment  with  daughter’s  not  get¬ 
ting  a  college  education,  bringing  in  that 
her  own  mother  had  wanted  her  to  have 
one  and  she  had  not  done  as  mother  said. 
Another  patient  remarked  that  it  did 
rot  seem  so  much  concern  for  daughter’s 
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welfare  that  made  Mrs.  C.  hesitate  about 
the  marriage  as  concern  for  her  own 
loneliness.  Mrs.  C.  said  at  the  end  that 
she  had  gotten  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
the  session  and  thanked  everyone.  (A 
letter  received  today  from  Mrs.  C.  tells 
of  daughter’s  marriage  and  what  a  happy 
adjustment  patient  has  made.)  * 

Collie  Group 

Last  spring  a  normal  group  of  col¬ 
lege  girls  and  boys  (ages  18  to  20) 
asked  me  to  l)eeome  their  moderator. 
They  had  in  mind  to  discuss  subjects 
they  had  been  wondering  alx)ut,  with 
an  adult  present  from  whom  they 
could  obtain  necessary  verification  of 
facts  and  who  would  ke(*p  order  so 
that  they  would  not  all  talk  at  once. 
There  were  5  at  the  first  meeting. 
Gradually  a  few  new  memlx'rs  were  in¬ 
vited,  up  to  12,  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  7.  These  nu'etings  have  been 
mostly  at  my  home  by  the  fireside  or 
around  a  table  on  the  terrace  on 
Sunday  mornings,  the  group  calling  a 
meeting  at  its  convenience.  There 
have  been  14  meetings  to  date. 

Examples  of  subjects: 

1.  Group  Thematic  Apperception 
Test  done. 

2.  Loyalty  to  friend  when  disapprov¬ 
ing  of  friend’s  morals. 

3.  Legality  of  sexual  education. 

4.  Sibling  problems. 

5.  Whether  to  take  responsibility  for 
relative’s  small  children  for  a  week. 

6.  Intermarriage,  considering  both 
race  and  religion. 

7.  “The  double  standard.” 

8.  Group  Rosenzweig  I’-F  (frustra¬ 
tion)  Test. 

9.  What  is  Religion? 

10.  Why  Religion? 

11.  Euthanasia. 

12.  Should  girl  go  out  with  chum’s 
boy  friend  ? 

13.  IIow  much  to  sacrifice  for  a  col¬ 
lege  education. 

From  the  Ix'ginning  these  college 
students  evinced  impatience  if  I  tried 


to  make  any  unnecessary  statement 
and  made  it  plain  that  it  was  their  dis¬ 
cussion  group.  I  assisted  them  in  try¬ 
ing  out  various  leadership  arrange¬ 
ments.  They  finally  expressed  the 
preference  that  I  act  as  moderator  the 
first  15  minutes,  appoint  one  of  them 
not  personally  concerned  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion  to  be  leader  for 
the  next  30  minutes,  then  take  back 
the  chair  for  the  last  15  minutes.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  this  age  group  ajid  the 
younger  adolescents,  too,  about  whom 
I  will  s})eak  later,  made  it  plain  that 
they  would  bt'come  restless,  inatten¬ 
tive  and  disorganized  after  an  hour 
if  the  mmlerator  did  not  arrange  for 
the  discussion  to  end  there. 

In  meeting  No.  8  we  discussed  briefly 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  Rosenzweig 
Frustration  Test  as  done  by  the  reading 
of  all  answers  out  loud  when  everyone 
had  finished.  In  this  test,  the  reader 
fills  out  blank  spaces  in  cartoons,  imagin¬ 
ing  him.self  the  victim  of  various  frus- 
tiations  depicted — as  when  a  passing  car 
splashes  mud  on  him.  Of  special  note 
were  A.’s  tendency  to  retaliation ;  B.’s 
several  answers  with  double  meanings; 
C.’s  mildness  in  general ;  D.’s  tendency 
to  consider  himself  unlucky;  E.’s  sar¬ 
casm;  F.’s  wordiness,  though  she  usually 
accepted  a  situation  and  propo.«ed  fur¬ 
ther  solution ;  G.’s  frequent  outbursts  of 
anger.  All  of  the  first  answers  were 
polite,  but  the  later  ones  were  more  in¬ 
stinctual.  .Ml  of  the  meml)ers  agreed 
that  they  had  given  themselves  away  in 
this  simple  projective  technique — even 
the  leader,  who  had  taken  the  test  with 
them ! 

In  meeting  No.  11,  one  gets  a  fair 
idea  of  the  maturity  of  this  group’s 
approach  to  problems: 

C.  told  about  euthanasia  being 
considered  for  intractable  pain  and  for 
eliminating  children  born  so  severely 
handicapped  mentally  or  physically  that 
they  would  be  either  miserable  for  life 
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or  helpless.  She  mentioned  that  most  of 
us  would  probably  not  be  able  to  sign 
away  the  life  of  a  relative  without  guilt 
on  account  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
being  so  basic  in  our  conscience,  but  that 
she  had  talked  over  with  me  and  looked 
up  the  subject  of  frontal  lobotomy  and 
was  offering  this  as  a  solution  in  cases 
of  intractable  pain  in  hopeless  diseases. 
Everyone  entered  into  the  discussion,  but 
C.  said  later  that  it  was  not  as  heated  as 
others  we  have  had,  perhaps  because  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  group  were  not  conversant 
with  the  subject ;  “probably  after  they  go 
home  and  think  about  it  they  will  have 
some  further  ideas.”  All  except  B. 
were  in  favor  of  euthanasia  for  intract¬ 
able  pain  only  at  the  request  of  the  one 
in  pain  if  okayed  by  proper  relatives,  2 
physicians,  and  an  attorney  according  to 
some  special  legal  set-up  should  such  a 
law  be  passed.  If  all  of  the  proper  steps 
had  been  taken,  a  physician  would  then 
be  requested  to  give  the  patient  an  over¬ 
dose  of  morphine.  C.  said  such  a  law  is 
being  considered  in  the  New  York  state 
legislature. 

B.  said  that  when  a  person  is  in 
pain  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  to  live  or  die, 
isn’t  it  after  all  the  same  as  suicide  and 
isn’t  suicide  illegal?  Also  B.  was  skepti¬ 
cal  of  pronouncing  diseases  as  incurable 
in  the  hope  of  something  being  worked 
out  if  the  person  were  kept  alive.  C. 
said  that  was  why  she  favored  lobotomy, 
as  then  research  could  be  done  on  the 
case,  and  it  might  benefit  some  future 
patient,  if  not  this  one.  It  was  brought 
out  that  unscrupulous  relatives  might  be 
more  benefitted  by  euthanasia  than  the 
patient  and  therefore  abuse  the  privilege 
if  the  matter  were  too  simple.  B.  also 
was  skeptical  as  to  a  physician’s  ability 
to  say  at  birth  that  a  child  would  be  a 
menace  or  misery  to  himself  or  others. 

A.  said  that  if  the  mother  did  not  get 
acquainted  with  the  child  she  would 
never  have  feeling  for  it,  therefore  the 
best  time  for  euthanasia  is  at  birth. 

Then  B.  offered  the  compromise  that 
such  children  be  placed  in  institutions 
and  taken  care  of.  Several  of  the  group  3. 
looked  to  me  for  answers.  I  then  4. 
described  the  case  of  a  14  year  old  boy  5. 

who  had  never  in  his  life  used  his  hands  6. 


or  feet,  that  he  could  only  lie  on  his  back 
and  swallow  when  food  was  put  in  his 
mouth,  that  he  had  to  be  diapered  and 
bathed  like  a  baby.  Now  that  he  was  14 
the  mother  asked  that  he  be  sent  to 
Pacific  Colony  because  she  had  been  con¬ 
fined  with  this  boy  day  and  night  all 
these  years.  B.  then  replied  that  he 
would  not  consider  that  a  human  being 
and  therefore  his  objections  did  not 
apply.  Everyone  laughed. 

High  School  Group 

A  high  school  group  of  my  patients 
has  also  been  meeting  for  therapeutic 
pur{K)ses.  They  are  6'  boys  and  girls, 
aged  13  to  17  years,  all  handicapped 
in  some  w’ay:  2  cerebral  birth  palsies, 
1  stutterer,  2  epileptics,  1  asocial  be¬ 
havior  w’ith  cerebral  dysrhythmia  as 
shown  by  electroencephalography. 
They  have  had  8  meetings,  averaging 
4  present  at  each  meeting.  .These 
young  people  were  negativistic  at  first 
about  talking  about  private  matters  in 
a  group,  but  most  of  them  grew  to  like 
it.  It  was  almost  necessary  to  provide 
refreshments  to  “break  the  ice,”  and 
so  we  met  at  noon  for  lunch  in  my 
office,  different  ones  being  permitted  to 
act  as  host  or  hostess.  3kly  main  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  desensitize  them  as  to  their 
handicaps.  Since  they  were  negativ¬ 
istic  to  authority  by  virtue  of  both 
their  adolescence  and  their  nervous  im¬ 
pairments,  I  let  each  discussion  drift 
as  it  would  until  the  group  had  “warm¬ 
ed  up,”  with  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
order.  They  met  during  summer  va¬ 
cation,  the  subjects  discussed  being: 

1.  The  latest  popular  concert  at  the 
Hollywood  Bow’l. 

(a)  Irritability  towards  one’s  par¬ 
ents. 

(b)  The  way  people  act  when  they 
notice  you  have  a  handicap. 

(c)  Habits  such  as  nail  biting. 
Allowances. 

Guilt  feelings. 

Maternal  overprotection. 

Freedom  and  authority. 


2. 
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7.  How  one  feels  about  divorced  par¬ 
ents. 

8.  Intolerance  toward  Mormons  and 
Jews. 

Excerpts  from  meeting  No.  7 : 

A.  told  about  the  divorce  and  remar¬ 
riage  of  both  of  her  parents,  how  she  has 
lived  with  one  and  then  the  other,  and 
in  various  places.  She  told  of  her  strife 
with  stepfather  at  present,  but  that  it 
occurs  only  when  mother  is  there,  as 
mother  talks  against  A.’s  father,  and  A. 
likes  him.  She  spoke  also  of  her  troubles 
with  father’s  second  wife  although  she 
likes  this  woman.  A.  really  prefers  to 
live  in  the  home  of  her  father  but  her 
mother  will  not  let  her.  B.  suggested 
that  A.  should  go  to  a  neutral  home  since 
she  likes  her  grandparents  so  well,  and 
A.’s  eyes  lit  up  and  she  asked  whether 
that  could  be  arranged.  B.  told  of  the 
success  with  which  he  has  lived  in  a 
neutral  household  since  there  was  so 
much  strife  between  his  parents.  He 
mentioned  his  mother’s  frequent  secret 
conversations  with  brother  in  which 
father  is  maligned.  B.  says  he  has  got¬ 
ten  into  the  habit  of  listening  through 
the  walls  and  keyholes  since  he  is  not 
included  in  the  conversation.  He  feels 
that  his  father  is  not  as  bad  as  mother 
thinks;  has  gotten  to  appreciate  father 
more.  B.  considers  a  divorce  imminent 
between  his  parents  in  the  next  3  months 
and  hopes  he  will  not  be  asked  to  choose 
one  to  live  with.  He  obviously  prefers 
to  be  with  father  but  does  not  want  to 
hurt  mother. 

At  this  point  I  interjected  some  com¬ 
ment  about  women  of  menopausal 
age  often  having  adolescent  chil¬ 
dren  and  wondered  whether  some  of  the 
problems  of  those  present  had  something 
to  do  with  that.  B.  said  yes.  his  mother 
was  very  nervous  and  he  wished  I  could 
talk  with  his  father  about  that  if  it 
could  prevent  the  divorce.  Then  C. 
spoke  up  and  said  her  mother  was  at 
that  age  and  was  very  nervous  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  little  things  that  came  up, 
but  mother  had  gone  to  a  doctor  now  and 
is  taking  pills  for  her  heart  and  realizes 
she  is  nervous.  C.  said  she  got  a  lot  out 
of  the  meeting  today.  A  few  months 


ago  she  thought  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  her  domestic  situation,  but  now  she 
sees  hers  is  a  minor  disturbance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  problems  of  the  others 
present.  She  spoke  rapidly  today, 
though  with  some  evidence  of  her  stut¬ 
tering.  She  Hushed  a  good  deal  and  ob¬ 
viously  was  under  embarrassment  to  talk 
about  personal  matters. 

D.  stated  how  she  feels  about  the 
divorce  of  her  parents.  She  mentioned 
that  her  father  is  really  a  nice  person 
but  not  very  responsible  but  she  enjoys 
being  with  him.  Is  glad  her  parents 
are  on  speaking  terms  although  father 
has  a  new  wife.  Told  of  her  ad¬ 
miration  of  her  mother  who  is  so 
intelligent,  and  also  told  of  the  struggle 
she  and  mother  have  because  they  both 
like  nice  things  and  are  poor.  For  the 
first  time  D.  told  about  her  own  exces¬ 
sive  neatness  which  she  has  had  for  as 
long  as  she  can  remember.  In  the  course 
of  discussion  I  expre.ssed  the  theory  that 
maybe  D.’s  behavior  problems  were  part¬ 
ly  from  the  necesssity  of  bursting  out  in 
some  “messy”  w’ay,  as  D.  put  it.  since 
she  had  never  done  any  messing  since  a 
little  child. 

The  Leader 

For  balance  and  perspective,  one 
might  have  to  curb  or  l>e  cautious 
almut  the  power  of  the  group  leader. 
Naturally,  no  counsellor  has  a  thor¬ 
oughly  unbiased  viewpoint  on  any  live 
subject.  The  ethical  practitioner  will, 
of  course,  strive  to  listen  impartially 
every  time  he  finds  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  touching  one  of  his  biases,  and 
needless  to  say,  the  well-trained  coun¬ 
sellor  should  be  aware  of  his  own 
blinil  spots.  In  rare  instances  the  in¬ 
completely  trained  leader  has  been 
known  to  use  the  group  unconsciously 
to  satisfy  his  own  needs  for  explora¬ 
tion  of  socially  taboo  material.  “There 
be  some  who  seduce  through  philoso¬ 
phy,  under  a  great,  and  alluring,  and 
honourable  name  colouring  and  adorn¬ 
ing  their  own  errors.”® 


9  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  Book  III,  Chap.  V. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  fallibility 
of  any  one  leader,  several  devices  have 
been  employed:  (1)  the  leader  may 
select  a  different  member  of  the  group 
each  time  to  serve  as  chairman  for  the 
core  of  the  session  after  the  leader  has 

t 

started  the  discussion,  and  then  the 
leader  takes  back  the  chair  to  complete 
the  session.  (2)  Two  equal  co-leaders 
may  serve  a  group  large  enough  to 
warrant  their  expenditure  of  time.  In 
the  University  of  Chicago  Great  Books 
discussion  groups  for  30  to  50  people, 
which  incidentally  are  not  for  therapy. 
Chancellor  Hutchins  and  Professor 
Adler  developed  the  idea  of  2  leaders 
cooperatively  asking  questions  more  or 
less  alternately  in  every  session  to 
ensure  democratic  discussion.  (3) 
Some  psycho-analytically  oriented 
Groups  have  found  it  helpful  to  have 
a  male  authoritative  father  figure 
share  leadership  with  a  permissive 
motherly  woman. 


Conclusion 

And  so  we  see  that  where  there  is 
some  homogeneity  in  a  group,  either 
by  virtue  of  chronological  age  or  simi¬ 
larity  of  problems,  discussions  ensue 
which  are  unique  for  each  group. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects 
through  w’hich  people  can  gain  toler¬ 
ance  and  understanding  of  their  own 
and  other  people’s  behavioral  motiva¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not  propounded  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  conclusions  reached  in  discussions 
are  the  best  that  could  be  arrived  at 
by  Aristotelian  minds — but  where  the 
conclusions  belong  to  the  group  per  se, 
for  that  time  and  place  they  have  more 
meaning  for  them.  At  a  later  date  the 
same  members  may,  in  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  progress  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  thinking  on  the  same  subject. 

No  claim  is  made  for  perfection  of 
group  technique.  An  honest  effort  has 
been  made  to  record  just  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  group  discussion.  I  would  be 
grateful  for  criticism  or  suggestions.*® 


10  Somerfeld-Ziskind,  Esther:  Group  Therapy,  Annals  of  West.  Med.  A  Surg., 
August  1948 ;  Group  Therapy,  J.  .Am.  Med.  Women’s  Ass’n.,  December  1948. 
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COMPETENT  members  of  any 
professional  group  continue  to 
grow  and  develop  long  after  they 
have  completed  their  pre-service  train¬ 
ing.  They  may  further  their  profes¬ 
sional  growth  by  attending  various 
types  of  short  refresher  courses,  by 
reading  new  books  and  professional 
journals,  by  participating  in  some  type 
of  in-service  training  program,  or  by 
a  combination  of  these  techniques. 
Workers  in  the  field  of  education  are 
fortunate  in  that  all  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  available  to  them.  They 
may  combine  professional  growth  with 
travel  and  vacation  activities  by  at¬ 
tending  a  summer  session  at  a  college 
or  university  in  any  area  of  the  United 
States ;  they  may  choose  their  profes¬ 
sional  reading  from  a  large  number  of 
e.vcellent  books  and  periodicals ;  and  if 
they  reside  near  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity,  they  may  pursue  late  afternoon, 
evening,  or  Saturday  classes  at  either 
the  undergraduate  or  the  graduate 
level.  This  paper  will  be  concerned 
with  the  last  mentioned  type  of  train¬ 
ing,  usually  referred  to  as  in-service 
training. 

In-service  Training 

^fost  school  boards  encourage  or  re¬ 
quire  teacher  participation  in  in-serv¬ 
ice  training  activities,  presumably 
assuming  that  such  participation  will 


increase  the  professional  eflFectivene.ss 
of  their  employees.  Whether  such  an 
assumption  is  w'arranted  will  be  de¬ 
termined  to  a  large  extent  at  least  by 
the  nature  of  the  in-service  training 
program  available..  If  the  courses 
offered  are  w’ell  organized,  competent¬ 
ly  taught  by  capable  instructors,  and 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  classroom 
teachers,  they  can  contribute  much  to 
the  professional  efficiency,  personal 
security,  and  emotional  stability  of 
these  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
school  boards,  superintendents,  and 
principals  insist  that  teachers  partici¬ 
pate  in  classes  which  are  poorly  org¬ 
anized  and  instructed,  and  which  have 
no  practical  value  for  the  teacher,  re¬ 
sentment  and  discontent  will  probably 
be  the  most  noticeable  results. 

We  pay  much  lip  service  to  the  men¬ 
tal  health  needs  of  the  teacher  but  do 
very  little  to  assist  in  the  satisfaction 
of  the.se  needs.  We  recognize  that  a 
teacher  must  face  more  than  his  share 
of  frustrations.  We  are  aware  of  the 
low  salaries  and  the  unesteemed  status 
which  all  too  frequently  characterize 
the  teaching  profession.  We  know 
that  the  social  activities  are  often  re¬ 
stricted  by  a  special  code  of  conduct 
w'hich  many  communities  feel  called 
upon  to  prescribe  for  their  teachers. 
We  admit  that  teaching  a  roomful  of 
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forty  or  fifty  lively  and  energetic  teachers  who  enroll  in  such  courses, 


youngsters  is  a  difiicult  and  fatiguing 
task.  And  yet  we  are  frequently 
guilty  of  adding  to  this  imposing  list 
of  difficulties  by  requiring  continuous 
participation  in  activities  which  are 
neither  interesting  nor  instructive. 
The  results  are  likely  to  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  from  the  mental  hygiene 
point  of  view.  Should  we  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem  by  eliminating  in- 
service  training,  or  should  we  recog¬ 
nize  our  in-service  training  programs 
so  that  they  will  make  positive  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  mental  health  of  our 
teachers  ?  The  waiter  believes  that 
the  second  possibility  is  more  desirable 
and  will  present  in  this  paper  some 
practical  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  in-service  training  for  teach¬ 
ers.  We  shall  follow  the  plan  of  ex¬ 
amining  some  of  the  specific,  and  in 
many  cases,  well-founded,  objections 
which  teachers  have  voiced  against  in- 
service  training  and  then  propose 
some  constructive  action  which  should 
eliminate,  or  at  least  greatly  decrease 
the  number  of  such  criticisms. 

Constructive  Action  to  Eliminate 

Objections  to  In-servioe  Training 

First,  the  teachers  in  systems  where 
participation  in  in-service  training 
programs  is  required  by  administra¬ 
tive  decree  usually  rebel  at  the  idea 
of  compulsion,  particularly  when  they 
are  required  to  pay  the  necessary  tui¬ 
tion  fees  out  of  their  own  modest  sal¬ 
aries.  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
eliminate  the  administrative  require¬ 
ment,  thus  making  participation  in 
any  such  program  entirely  voluntary. 
School  boards  and  administrative  offi¬ 
cials  could  do  much  to  encourage  par¬ 
ticipation  by  agreeing  to  pay  from 
public  funds  the  tuition  fees  for  all 


and  by  cooperating  with  college  and 
university  officials  in  establishing  a 
program  which  will  be  suited  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  teachers.  A 
recognition  of  the  value  of  such  train¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  possible  pro¬ 
motions  would  also  do  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  in-service  train¬ 
ing  of  all  types. 

Bring  the  University  to  the 
School  Teacher 

Teachers  also  complain  that  the  long 
trip  across  town  by  street  car  or  bus 
to  the  college  or  university  center, 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
and  fatiguing  day  leaves  them  so  ex¬ 
hausted  that  they  get  very  little  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  class  discussions.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  by  arranging 
for  the  class  to  meet  in  one  of  the 
schools  centrally  located  in  the  district 
rather  than  requiring  all  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  journey  to  the  university.  It 
will  be  much  more  convenient  for  the 
college  instructor  to  travel  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  meet  the  class  than  for 
thirty  or  forty  teachers  to  make  the 
trip  to  the  university.  This  plan  has 
been  used  with  great  success  in  many 
communities  where  it  has  been  tried. 
In  addition  to  facilitating  teacher  at¬ 
tendance,  this  arrangement  also  great¬ 
ly  enlarges  the  area  which  any  college 
or  university  can  serve  effectively.  In 
some  instances  instructors  travel  fifty 
miles  or  more  to  meet  a  class  without 
suffering  too  great  an  inconvenience. 

Organize  Your  Own  Courses 

Furthermore,  many  school  systems 
have  organized  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  under  their  own  auspices.  They 
provide  series  of  lectures,  work  shops, 
demonstrations,  and  various  other 
forms  of  instruction.  Complete  con- 
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trol  of  such  activities  remains  within 
the  school  system,  a  fact  which  should 
guarantee  that  the  meetings  will  be 
held  at  a  convenient  time  and  place, 
and  that  only  those  areas  in  which  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  have  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  or  need  will  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Under  this  plan  school  offi¬ 
cials  are  also  free  to  choose  leaders  and 
instructors  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  do  work  which  will  be 
worthwhile  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

Get  Outstanding  Instructors 

^fany  teachers  have  been  very  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  quality  of  instruction  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  in-service  classes.  There 
is  considerable  justification  for  these 
criticisms.  Late  afternoon,  evening, 
and  Saturday  classes  are  not  very 
popular  with  college  and  university  in¬ 
structors.  In  many  institutions  this 
has  resulted  in  junior  instructors  and 
graduate  students  being  assigned  to 
teach  the  in-service  classes,  while  the 
more  mature  and  frequently  more 
stimulating  and  more  capable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  staff  teach  those 
classes  which  fall  at  more  convenient 
hours.  This  situation  can  be  corrected 
only  through  cooperative  action  by  the 
two  interested  groups,  the  teachers  and 
the  university  faculty.  Outstanding 
men  on  the  staff  of  any  university  are 
usually  willing  to  schedule  their 
classes  at  hours  which  will  enable  the 
public  school  teachers  to  attend  them 
if  they  are  convinced  that  the  teachers 
are  genuinely  interested  in  their 
courses.  One  can  scarcely  blame  them 
for  hesitating  to  inconvenience  them¬ 
selves  as  long  as  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  only  purpose  served  by  their 
efforts  will  be  the  accumulation  of  a 
specified  number  of  credits  by  a  group 
of  bored  and  resentful  teachers. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of 


the  quality  of  instruction  provided  for 
in-service  training  courses  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  for  some  members  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  both  faculty  and  students,  to  look 
upon  these  courses  as  substandard. 
Frequently  they  are  given  special 
numbers  or  other  marks  of  identifica¬ 
tion  which  serve  to  set  them  apart 
from  the  “regular”  university  courses. 
!^^any  of  the  students  who  are  attend¬ 
ing  the  university  on  a  fulltime  basis 
consider  these  special  courses  for 
teachers  are  “watered”  or  inferior 
courses  to  be  taken  only  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  or  desirable  to  earn 
a  few  extra  credits  with  very  little 
effort.  Undoubtedly  this  indictment 
is  true  in  some  cases.  When  it  is,  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  inability  or  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  teachers  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  class  to  devote  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  full-time  students  do.  Re¬ 
sentment  at  being  required  to  pursue 
courses  in  which  no  interest  exists,  or 
fatigue  which  is  produced  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  a  teaching  and  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  load  which  is  entirely  too 
heavy  may  be  responsible  for  this 
highly  undesirable  situation.  Correc¬ 
tion  of  these  conditions  will  also  de¬ 
mand  cooperative  efforts  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned.  Public  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  must  take  a  realistic  view 
of  the  problem.  They  should  be  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  stringent  en¬ 
forcement  of  unreasonable  regulations. 
They  should  also  realize  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  any 
teacher  can  do  without  impairing  his 
professional  efficiency  and  eventually 
his  physical  and  mental  health.  Cei^ 
tainly,  the  extent  to  which  a  teacher 
participates  in  an  in-service  training 
program  should  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  when  assignments  for  super- 
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vision  of  extra-curricular  activities  are  which  have  always  characterized  the 


made. 

Responsibility  of  the  Universities 

College  and  university  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  recognize  that 
the  in-service  training  of  teachers  is  a 
necessary  and  worthwhile  project. 
They  must  provide  for  effective  org¬ 
anization  and  administration  of  the 
program.  They  must  offer  courses 
which  will  meet  the  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  teachers  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves  culturally  and 
professionally,  and  they  must  assign 
some  of  their  best  teachers  to  instruct 
these  classes.  Furthermore,  they  must 
demand  that  the  same  standards  of 
accomplishment  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  other  courses  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  be  met  by  the  teachers  who  enroll 
in  these  courses.  Then  and  only  then 
will  the  in-service  training  program 
for  teachers  achieve  the  recognition 
and  prestige  that  it  must  have  if  it  is 
to  serve  the  mental  hygiene  needs  of 
the  teachers. 

Some  institutions  have  already 
taken  steps  in  this  direction,  and  they 
are  finding  that  such  changes  pay  off, 
not  only  financially  but  in  increased 
institutional  prestige  as  well.  The  re¬ 
cent  establishment  of  McCoy  College 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  illustration  of  these 
principles  at  work.  Here  all  in- 
service  training  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  business,  engineering,  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  organized  under  one  admin¬ 
istrative  dean.  New  or  special  courses 
are  organized  in  response  to  definite 
needs  of  business,  industrial,  teaching, 
and  other  groups  in  Baltimore  and 
nearby  areas.  General  cultural  credit 
courses  and  several  non-credit  courses 
in  areas  of  current  interest  are, also 
made  available.  The  high  standards 


work  of  the  university  are  maintained 
in  these  in-service  courses.  And  one 
of  the  most  surprising  developments 
in  the  entire  program  has  been  the 
interest  of  high  ranking  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  project.  Deans  of  colleges, 
heads  of  departments,  and  other  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally  known 
members  of  the  staff  are  offering 
courses  in  their  specialties,  and  other 
outstanding  authorities  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  governmental  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington  journey  to  Baltimore  to  teach 
courses  in  this  new  adult  education 
program.  Furthermore,  the  work  in 
education  is  maintained  on  the  same 
high  level  as  the  work  in  the  other 
academic  areas,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
receive  a  type  of  recognition  that  is 
unique  in  the  field  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation.  University  College  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  re¬ 
presents  another  outstanding  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  and  standing  of 
in-service  training  at  the  collegiate 
level.  Other  institutions  ares  gradual¬ 
ly  making  similar  changes  in  their 
programs. 

Mental  Health  of  the  Teacher 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
mental  health  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
We  know  that  the  attitudes  and  per¬ 
sonality  patterns  which  are  developed 
in  the  classroom  depend  more  on  the 
social  relationships  which  exist  there 
than  they  do  on  the  purely  academic 
aspects  of  the  educational  procedure. 
W^e  are  aware  that  teachers  with  per¬ 
sonality  traits  that  bring  out  unfavor¬ 
able  reactions  from  the  students  can 
play  havoc  with  the  best  organized 
curricular  provisions  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  pupils. 

Furthermore,  the  psychologist  knows 
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that  much  of  the  overaggrressive  be¬ 
havior  and  assertion  of  mastery  by  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  serves  as  a 
compensation  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  teachers  are  able  to  cover  up 
deep  feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferi¬ 
ority.  These  feelings  may  be  the 
normal  result  of  childhood  or  adoles¬ 
cent  experiences,  they  may  result  from 
a  sense  of  inadequacy  for  the  task  of 
teaching,  from  the  type  of  treatment 
the  teachers  receive  in  the  community, 
or  from  many  other  factors.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  such  feelings  exist  only 
in  teachers,  but  the  control  of  a  group 
of  immature  individuals  in  a  class¬ 
room  offers  the  teacher  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  utilize  various  forms  of 
compensatory  mechanisms,  frequently 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  definitely 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  the 
children  in  his  charge. 

To  Achieve  Professional  Security 

The  correction  of  the  deficiencies  in 
in-service  training  programs  for  teach¬ 
ers  which  we  have  mentioned  in  this 
paper  will  certainly  not  solve  all  of 
the  mental  hygiene  problems  of  teach¬ 
ers.  However,  such  a  program  will 
eliminate  one  of  the  basic  causes  of 
feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferiority 
which  plague  many  teachers.  Xot 
only  will  the  teacher  find  himself  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  for  the  work  he  is  called 
ujK>n  to  do;  he  will  find  himself  grad¬ 
ually  developing  a  new  and  whole¬ 
some  resj)ect  for  the  worth  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  profession.  The  fact  that 
capable  and  outstanding  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  program  will  lend 
a  prestige  factor  to  in-sendee  training 
for  teachers  which  will  inevitably  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increased  appreciation  of 
the  teacher  and  the  work  that  he  does. 


We  may  do  many  other  things  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  improving  his 
mental  health.  We  niay  provide  a 
course  in  mental  hygiene  in  either  his 
pre-  or  in-service  training  program. 
We  may  point  out  that  most  person¬ 
ality  defects  are  remediable  and  en¬ 
courage  each  teacher  to  make  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  own  behavior  with  the 
determination  to  eliminate  those  chai^ 
acteristics  which  detract  from  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  teaching  effectiveness. 
We  may  provide  improved  working 
conditions,  higher  salary  schedules, 
and  lighter  work  loads.  We  may  pro¬ 
vide  more  effective  supendsion  so  that 
the  teacher  no  longer  fears  or  dreads 
the  occasional  visit  of  the  principal  or 
supervisor.  And  we  may  provide 
mental  hygiene  service  for  malad¬ 
justed  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  We 
may  even  include  a  psychiatric  exam¬ 
ination  as  a  part  of  the  program  for 
selecting  teachers  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  seriously  maladjusted  in¬ 
dividual  from  entering  the  teaching 
profession.  We  may  do  all  of  these 
things  and  yet  fail  to  build  up  a  staff 
of  well-adjusted  teachers.  If  we  do, 
our  failure  will  probably  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  teachers  have  not  been 
firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  their 
work  and  of  the  worth  of  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  civilization.  Only  when  a 
teacher  readily  identifies  himself  as 
a  teacher  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
security  in  his  profession,  pride  and 
security  comparable  to  that  felt  by  the 
physician  in  his  profession,  can  we 
feel  sure  of  the  emotional  stability  and 
mental  poise  of  the  teacher.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  effective  in-service 
training  program,  courageously  con¬ 
ceived  and  vigorously  implemented 
can  contribute  much  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  professional  security. 


The  Inferiority  Complex: 

Some  Essential  Causes 

By  BARXEY  KATZ,  Ph.  D. 

Clinical  Psychologist,  Los  Angeles,  California 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  “nearly  little  effect  on  the  feeling.  The  com- 
evervone  has  an  inferiority  com-  mon  remark  is  “I  know  that  my  work 
plex.”  Scientific  studies  tend  to  is  as  good  as  others,  but  I  still  feel 
support  this  observation.  It  has  been  that  it  is  inferior.” 
estimated  that  from  seventy-five  to  The  inferiority  complex  is  thus  a 
ninety  per  cent  of  people  suffer  to  a  matter  of  deep-seated  emotionally 
greater  or  lesser  degree  from  this  con-  toned  ideas  about  one’s  self.  The  in- 
dition.  An  inferiority  complex  is  best  ner  feeling  is  one  of  “I  don’t  think  I 
defined  as  an  emotional  state  character-  can  do  it  right,”  “I  don’t  think  I’ll 
ized  by  feelings  of  inadequacy,  incom-  say  it  because  it  will  probably  be 
petence,  and  unworthiness  which  wrong,”  “I’ll  bet  they  will  think  I  am 
accompanies  all  activities  in  all  realms  stupid  if  I  ask  this  question,”  “why 
of  endeavor.  The  inferior-feeling  in-  can’t  it  ever  come  out  right,”  or  “I 
dividual  considers  himself  inadequate  wish  I  could  do  things  as  well  as 
and  incompetent  and,  regardless  of  others.”  Because  it  is  emotionally 
how  desirable  his  accomplishments  or  toned  the  complex  does  not  lend  itself 
how  high  others  may  evaluate  his  to  either  modification  or  elimination 
worth,  he  always  “feels  that  he  is  in-  by  pure  intellectual  reasoning,  A  feel- 
ferior.”  A  feeling  of  inferiority  may  ing  of  inferiority  can  only  be  elimin- 
be  considered  as  a  form  of  “self-pre-  ated  or  minimized  by  understanding 
judice,”  a  false  conviction  that  the  in-  why  it  persists  and  how  it  originated, 
dividual  is  basically  inferior  to  others.  Ask  an  individual  with  an  inferior 
There  is  probably  nothing  more  feeling  “how  long  have  you  felt  this 
devastating  to  attaining  success  and  way”  and  he  will  most  likely  answer 
happiness  than  a  feelinsr  of  inade-  “as  long  as  I  can  remember.”  Atti- 
quacv  and  incompetence.  The  unfor-  tudes  and  ideas  about  one’s  own  in¬ 
timate  feature  here  is  the  fact  that  it  adequacies  and  incompetence  are  im- 
is  only  a  feeling.  The  individual  may  planted  early  in  childhood,  usually  be- 
actually  have  superior  ability  and  per-  fore  the  age  of  six.  Parental  attitudes 
form  in  a  superior  fashion,  yet  he  still  are  primarily  responsible  for  their  ini- 
feels  inferior.  More  unfortunate  is  tial  appearance,  and  parental  attitudes 
the  fact  that  the  feeling  is  not  disi-  continue  to  nurture  their  growth  and 
pated  by  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  cause  them  to  flourish.  Young  chil- 
situation.  To  be  shown  by  compara-  dren  all  seek  the  approval  of  their  par- 
tive  accomplishments  and  to  be  told  ents  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  need 
that  his  work  is  “very  superior”  has  for  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and  all 
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depend  on  them  for  guidance  and  pro¬ 
tection.  To  a  young  child  his  parents 
arc  his  “whole  world.”  The  child’s 
feelings  about  himself  will  depend  on 
his  relationships  with  his  parents. 

A  pre-school  child  believes  the 
things  his  parents  tell  him.  He 
accepts  their  disapproving  remarks 
and  evaluations  of  his  behavior  and 
conduct  as  being  tnie.  As  is  true  of 
propaganda,  the  child  slowly  begins  to 
believe  the  things  he  constantly  hears 
about  himself.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  things  a  child  hears  about  him¬ 
self  are  disparaging  or  discouraging. 
Most  parents  still  believe  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  negative  in  behavior.  They 
“harp”  on  the  child’s  mistakes,  short¬ 
comings,  and  difficulties.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  reminding  him  how  “bad” 
he  is  will  cause  him  to  be  “good.” 
When  put  into  practice  this  procedure 
rarely  works.  To  tell  a  child  he  is 
“bad”  threatens  both  his  security  and 
his  sense  of  i)ersonal  worth.  He  is 
more  likely  to  be  negativistic  or  deny 
that  he  is  “bad.”  What  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  fact  that  after  hearing 
it  over  and  over  day  after  day  the 
child  becomes  convinced  that  he  is 
“bad.”  In  later  years  the  child  rare¬ 
ly  remembers  irhat  the  parent  said  or 
why  the  parent  said  it.  What  he  does 
remember  is  a  strong  impression  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 
This  impression  crystallizes  into  a 
feeling  of  inadequacy  which  often  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  individual’s  life. 

Probably  the  largest  percentage  of 
ca.ses  of  individuals  with  feelings  of 
inadequacy  arises  on  this  basis.  The 
child  hears  over  and  over  again  the 
constant  reminder  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  him  or  with  what 
he  is  doing.  In  an  extensive  study  of 
1000  parents  having  one  or  more  chil¬ 


dren  between  the  ages  of  one  to  six, 
the  findings  conclusively  indicated 
that  most  children  are  subjected  to  a 
constant  barrage  of  critical,  fault¬ 
finding,  and  disparaging  remarks. 
These  parents  of  pre-school  children 
were  asked  to  state  (anonymously) 
how  many  times  a  day  they  addressed 
the  child  with  words  of  approval  and 
how  many  times  a  day  they  addressed 
him  with  words  of  condemnation  or 
disapproval.  More  specifically,  each 
parent  was  asked  “How  many  times  a 
day  do  you  remark  to  your  child  ‘You 
are  a  good  boy,’  ‘Mother  (or  father) 
loves  you,’  ‘We  are  proud  of  you,’ 
‘That  was  well  done,’  ”  and  so  forth. 
Each  parent  was  also  asked  “How 
many  times  a  day  do  you  remark  to 
your  child  ‘You  are  a  bad  boy,’  ‘Shame 
on  you,’  ‘You’re  a  naughty  child,’ 
‘You  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet,’ 
‘What  will  ever  become  of  you,’  ‘If 
you  do  that  again  we’ll  send  you  to 
reform  school,’  ‘When  will  you  ever 
learn  to  do  things  right,’  ”  and  so 
forth.  By  their  own  admission  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  parents  stated  that 
they  found  themselves  complimenting 
or  approving  their  child  only  once 
every  other  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  parents  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  or  disapproving  of  their  child  at 
least  five  times  a  day.  In  other  words, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  these  parents  heard  ten  remarks  of 
condemnation  and  disapproval  to  one 
of  commendation  and  approval.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  child 
hearing  such  constant  unfavorable 
appraisals  of  his  behavior  will  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  idea  that  he  is  inadequate, 
incompetent,  and  inferior.  One  can 
conclude  from  this  study  that  most 
children  enter  school  with  some  degree 
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of  feeling  of  inadequacy  or  inferior¬ 
ity- 

More  unfortunate,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  this  pattern  of  handling  chil¬ 
dren  continues  into  the  early  school 
years  and  adolescence.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  most  schools  teachers 
are  more  likely  to  find  fault  and  repri¬ 
mand  a  child  than  to  comment  on  his 
ability  and  behavior  with  words  of 
approval  or  praise.  It  is  probably 
equally  true  that  most  parents  and 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  make  re¬ 
marks  of  a  critical  and  fault-finding 
nature  to  an  adolescent  than  to  com¬ 
mend  him  with  words  of  approbation. 
It  appears  that  when  a  child  or  adoles¬ 
cent  (and  even  the  adult)  is  well-be¬ 
haved  and  proficient  in  his  everyday 
activities  little  or  no  comment  concern¬ 
ing  such  behavior  is  made  to  him;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  individual 
misbehaves  or  fails  to  meet  certain 
standards  related  to  his  abilities  and 


activities  he  is  usually  subjected  to  re¬ 
primands.  There  seems  to  be  little 
chance  to  escape  the  probability  that 
one  is  more  likely  to  hear  remarks  that 
are  unkind  and  ego-deflating  in  nature 
than  those  that  are  pleasant  and  ego¬ 
building. 

Most  individuals  attempt  to  find 
some  “particular”  incident  or  situa¬ 
tion  in  their  early  life  which  is  sup¬ 
posedly  responsible  for  their  inferior¬ 
ity  feelings.  One  individual  stated 
that  he  first  felt  inferior  “when  I  re¬ 
peated  the  first  grade.”  Another  stated 
“it  started  with  my  illness  when  I  was 
nine  and  couldn’t  play  ball  any  more.” 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most 
individuals  are  vulnerable  for  the 
manifestation  of  inferiority  feelings  at 
any  point  in  life  and  that  a  given  event 
or  situation  only  aggravates  or  preci¬ 
pitates  such  feelings.  The  fertile  soil, 
so  to  speak,  was  cultivated  in  early 
childhood. 
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Why  Teach  Speech? 

By  JOSEPH  J.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D. 

Clinical  Director,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  The  University 
of  Southern  California 
and 

DAWN  O’DAY  BECIITLE,  M.A. 

Speech  Clinician,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  The  University 
of  Southern  California 


The  subject  of  speech  is  mislab¬ 
eled  in  most  curriculum  catalogs 
under  insincere  and  nebulous 
titles  of  “Speech  Arts.”  “Public  Ad¬ 
dress.”  and  “Oral  English.”  Is  this 
what  speech  means  ?  Is  it  something 
spiritual  and  cultural  as  connoted  in 
the  “Art  of  Speech”  ?  Or  something 
political  and  large-scale  as  speaking  in 
jmblic  infers  ?  And  just  what  “Oral 
English”  is  beats  all.  When  you  take 
a  course  in  speech  or  when  you  teach 
a  course  in  speech  it  is,  above  all,  a 
course  in  human  relations.  The  basic 
method  for  establishing  social  rapport 
is  through  the  medium  of  oral  com¬ 
munication.  Even  the  word  “speech” 
means  to  the  lay  ear  “speech-making.” 
not  social  conversation,  or  giving  di¬ 
rections  or  ordering  groceries,  but  it 
elicits  visions  of  podiums,  rostrums, 
and  wet  palms. 

The  evolution  of  Sjjeech  instruction 
in  schools  has  been  a  tour  de  force,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  stilted,  bowing,  melo¬ 
dramatic  school  of  elocution  with  its 
standardized  gestures  and  oratorical 
bearance  to  the  wave  of  p)opularity  for 
courses  in  “How  to  Speak  in  Public,” 
“Public  Speeches  for  all  Occasions,” 
“After  Dinner  Speaking  is  Fun”  and 
a  host  of  others;  all  of  which  draw 
patterns  for  speech,  even  as  patterns 


for  a  dress.  The  person  becomes  the 
material  and  his  speech  is  imposed  on 
him.  This  is  memorized,  with  the  aid 
of  the  cuffs,  and  is  put  out  verbatim 
as  it  was  put  in ;  coughing  if  the  book 
says  cough  f<;>r  attention,  and  adhering 
to  the  advice  that  two  steps  forward 
and  a  step  to  the  side  helps  the  speaker 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  becoming  a 
static  speaker. 

Don’t  Standardize 

Today,  in  some  schools,  speech 
models  are  given  to  students.  Ronald 
Coleman  or  Ingrid  Bergman  repre¬ 
sent  ideas  of  “Good  Speech”  or  worse 
yet,  “Proper  Speech.”  In  these  same 
schools,  identical  intonations  are 
learned  by  everyone  in  the  class  when 
delivering  such  selections,  threadbare 
from  use,  as  “The  Highwayman”  and 
“The  Raven.”  Whenever  such  a 
speech  pattern  is  imposed  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  is  being  curtailed  as  a  per¬ 
sonality;  his  freedom  to  express  his 
own  feelings,  emotions,  and  desires  is 
being  reduced.  We  as  teachers  are 
teaching  hypocrisy  when  we  set  speech 
styles. 

Why  standardize  and  mark  selec¬ 
tions  as  to  inflection,  intonations,  pitch, 
et  al?  Are  they  of  value  in  and  of 
themselves  ?  No  more  than  the  period 
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and  the  comma  are,  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves.  Punctuation  is  conceived  as  an 
aid  to  written  communication,  to 
transmute  the  intention  of 'the  author. 
Likewise,  the  pause  and  the  pitch  drop 
should  serve  as  aids  to  oral  communi¬ 
cation,  to  transmute  the  speakers  in¬ 
tentions.  These  speech  aids  often  go 
beyond  their  province  and  become 
some  sort  of  a  religious  ritual,  where¬ 
in  if  the  sequence  is  unchained,  purple 
demons  will  devour  the  infidel. 

Uninterested  Students 

Teachers  of  “Speech  Arts,”  “Oral 
English”  or  “Public  Speaking”  com¬ 
plain  that,  since  their  subject  is  an 
elective,  their  classes  are  filled  with 
non-academic,  uninterested  people, 
often  sprinkled  with  disciplining  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  required  to  take  one  re¬ 
citation  course  along  with  their  shop 
classes.  These  students  are  uninter¬ 
ested  and  become  discipline  problems 
because  they  are  sick  of  the  unreality, 
yet  pretentioiisness,  of  non-life-like 
situations  in  which  they  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  express  themselves.  Here  is 
where  a  speech  teacher  has  a  furlong 
lead  at  the  starter’s  gate.  What  is  a 
more  real,  more  life-like  situation  than 
the  use  of  speech  ?  Think  what  un¬ 
dertaking  the  activities  of  the  day 
without  speech  would  envoi ve.  Enum¬ 
erate  the  number  of  times  a  day 
speech  as  a  practical  tool  is  used. 
Then  use  this  type  of  thinking  as  a 
basis  for  speech  training-improvement 
in  the  classroom.  Please,  not  the  les¬ 
son  plans  that  can  be  found  on  the 
desks  of  many  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  “Today,  Class,  we  shall 
learn  to  recite  the  ‘Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress’  with  feeling.”  Just  what  does 
that  mean  ?  What  does  it  do  ?  What 
is  its  value? 


The  Purpose  of  Speech 

The  purpose  of  speech  is  social  com¬ 
munication.  Speech  is  not  an  aesthetic 
art ;  it  is  an  applied  art,  applied  more 
frequently,  more  energetically  than 
any  other  facet  of  human  behavior.  It 
has  been  said  that  our  symbolic 
prowess  is  what  makes  us  human,  not 
our  ability  to  emote,  to  make  deep 
pituitary  sounds,  nor  to  make  graceful 
manual  gestures,  but  to  symbolically 
formulate  feelings  of  adequacy  or  in¬ 
adequacy,  and  share  them  with  others 
through  spoken  thought  or  speech.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  word  symbolism,  others 
may  empathize  with  us,  accepting  or 
rejecting  our  interpretations. 

Speech  is  in  reality  the  barometer 
of  our  mental  health.  A  feeling  of 
constriction  in  any  social  situation 
constricts  our  use  of  speech.  Consider 
the  first  time  you  met  your  supervisor 
when  you  were  practice  teaching,  or 
the  first  time  you  met  your  principal. 
Was  your  speech  free  and  fluent  ?  The 
prevalence  of  any  fear  or  anxiety  will 
be  reflected  in  some  way  in  our  man¬ 
ner  of  communication.  It  is  just  as 
true  that  any  forceful  patterning  of 
our  speech  by  others,  particularly  by 
those  in  authority,  inevitably  results 
in  a  neurotic,  conflicting  display  of 
oneself. 

A  debate  coach  tells  the  story  of  a 
charming  girl  on  a  debate  team  who 
had  a  sparkling  voice  and  personality, 
truly  a  fine  speaker.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  to  her  as  a  debater  was  her  in¬ 
ability  to  organize  a  speech  in  the 
accepted  debating  form,  whereu}X)n 
the  coach  wrote  her  speeches  and  re¬ 
buttals,  formulated  the  thoughts  and 
put  his  words  into  her  mouth,  and  she 
delivered  them  with  all  her  vitality. 
As  the  contests  continued,  she  became 
less  and  less  effervescent.  The  speeches 
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the  coach  wrote  were  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  but  her  delivery  was  becoming 
halty.  She  blocked  on  words.  The 
attributes  that  had  made  her  a  superior 
speaker  (communicator)  were  lost. 
She  was  not  affectionate  or  confiding 
with  her  audience,  and  it  felt  that  dif¬ 
ference.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  a 
debate,  she  broke  down  completely,  be¬ 
came  hysterical,  said  she  hated  her 
speaking,  she  hated  people,  and  she 
hated  the  coach.  As  a  victim  of  an 
imposed  speech  pattern  she  could  no 
longer  operate,  the  pressure  was  too 
great. 

Psychological  Importance 

The  most  intimate,  personal  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  being  is  our  speech,  and 
when  it  is  forcibly  circumscribed  by 
others,  the  results  vary  from  mild  ani¬ 
mosity  to  a  desire  for  complete  with¬ 
drawal.  Though  the  degree  varies,  the 
emotional  content  is  the  same.  The 
effect  is  psychologically  disabling.  As 
speech  correctionists,  rehabilitators, 
re-educators  demand  a  change  of  an 
individual’s  speech  and  supply  a  new 
speech  pattern  for  him,  they  are  not 
only  limiting  that  individual  as  a 
speaker,  but  they  are  setting  up  many 
environmental  barriers  which  do  not 
permit  adequate  mental  health. 

Our  speech  is  a  catharsis  of  all  our 
past  experiences  from  the  very  first 
day  of  our  lives.  It  is  the  most  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  method  of  resolving 


our  inner  conflicts.  Changing  one’s 
speech  through  force,  then,  is  actually 
an  attempt  to  deprive  an  individual  of 
the  one  avenue  through  which  he  can 
achieve  psychological  release  and 
health.  Such  speech  dictators  can 
only  frustrate  and  antagonize  the  vic¬ 
tim.  They  intrude  on  his  ego,  his  in¬ 
ner  self,  and  the  resentment  and  re¬ 
taliation  that  occurs  sometimes  takes 
socially  unacceptable  outlets. 

It  is  far  too  common  for  a  child 
with  a  simple  case  of  faulty  articula¬ 
tion  when  exposed  to  the  process  of 
constant  drill  of  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tions  and  sounds  to  leave  the  ranks  of 
an  articulation  case  and  begin  to  stut¬ 
ter  or  withdraw  completely  from  the 
speaking  world. 

The  speech  of  any  person  needs  to 
be  respected  as  his  most  adequate 
means  of  communication  or  sharing  of 
feeling  experiences  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  need  nor  justifi¬ 
cation  for  supplanting  a  person’s 
“best”  means  of  self-expression  with  a 
questionable  “better”  one.  In  the 
same  way  that  we  do  not  improve  on 
the  way  another  person  smiles  or 
laughs,  because  we  think  Lana  Turner 
has  the  prettiest  smile  and  all  our  stu¬ 
dents  should  smile  that  way,  we  should 
not  try  to  stylize  speech.  We  should 
bo  willing  to  aid  in  the  change  in  an¬ 
other  person’s  speech  only  when  he  ex¬ 
hibits  a  need  and  a  willingness  for 
making  a  change. 


Factor  Analysis  in  the 

Evaluation  of  Adjustment 

By  WILLIAM  B.  MICHAEL,  Ph.  D. 

Princeton  University 


Having  proved  an  enlightening 
and  at  times  almost  an  indispen¬ 
sable  tool  in  the  field  of  mental 
measurement,  the  methods  of  factor 
analysis  offer  not  only  a  promising 
approach  to  the  discovery  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  important  variables  in  the  area 
of  personality  and  mental  hygiene,  but 
also  a  potentially  useful  and  conveni¬ 
ent  means  to  the  measurement  and 
evaluation  of  human  adjustment. 
Briefly  defined  factor  analysis  is  a 
statistical  technique  which  permits  the 
description  of  the  interrelationships 
(i.e.,  intercorrelations)  of  several  sets 
of  measurements  (e.g.  test  scores,  rat¬ 
ings,  scaled  judgments,  and  the  like) 
in  terms  of  a  smaller  number  of  rela¬ 
tively  stable,  independent  components. 
Thus  in  a  batterv’,  or  group,  of  fifteen 
tests  the  total  variation  (usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  total  variance)  ob¬ 
served  in  the  obtained  scores  for  each 
test  may  be  described  conveniently  in 
terms  of  smaller  amounts  of  variation 
(variance)  associated  with  three,  four, 
or  five  more  or  less  separable  compon¬ 
ents  which  are  common  to  all,  or  near¬ 
ly  all,  the  tests.  Such  components  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  common,  factors  vary  in 
their  relative  weights  (amounts  of 
variance),  or  degrees  of  importance, 
in  each  test,  unless  two  or  more  tests 
are  measuring  exactly  the  same  com- 
jwnents  in  respectively  the  same 
amounts  and  with  the  same  degree  of 
reliability. 


When  subjected  to  a  psychological 
interpretation  these  components,  or 
factors,  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
traits.  In  turn  these  traits  are 
assigned  names,  or  perhaps  better, 
labels,  which  furnish  a  palatable  and 
convenient  medium  of  reference. 
Frequently,  the  descriptive  words 
assigned  to  factors  reflect  the  appar¬ 
ent  similarity  of  content  of  items 
appearing  in  one  or  more  tests.  Some¬ 
times,  the  identifying  cliche  attached 
to  a  factor  by  the  investigator  sug¬ 
gests  what  to  him  appears  to  be  the 
fundamental  underlying  psychological 
process  essential  in  the  responses  to  a 
given  cluster  of  items.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  psychological  significance 
of  a  factor,  which  is  created  by  a  some¬ 
what  involved  mathematical  analysis 
of  the  correlations  found  among  sets 
of  measures,  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
points  encountered  in  the  application 
of  factorial  methods. 

Factorial  Methods  No  Final  Solution 

Despite  their  promise,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  factorial  methods  are 
by  no  means  a  final  solution  to  the 
measurement  of  individual  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  rather  a  tool,  or  auxiliary 
means,  that  may  be  employed  profit¬ 
ably.  Indeed  these  methods  in  terms 
of  their  present  stage  of  development 
are  no  substitute  for  the  judgments  of 
a  highly  trained  and  experienced  clini¬ 
cal  psychologist  or  counselor.  Nor  is 
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factor  analysis  a  substitute  for  the  im¬ 
portant  fundamental  research  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  experimentalist  who  em¬ 
ploys  primarily  other  methods.  How¬ 
ever,  the  use  of  measuring:  instruments 
desifrned  in  harmony  with  the  results 
of  factorial  studies  serves  as  an  im- 
|)ortant  supplementary  source  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  evaluation  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  in  the 
factorial  study  of  personality  and  men¬ 
tal  hyjriene  the  results  obtained  are  no 
more  reliable  (free  of  error)  than  are 
the  origrinal  measures  furnished  by 
psychologrical  instruments  such  as  self¬ 
inventories,  questionnaires,  rating:  de¬ 
vices,  Ix'havior  scales,  observational 
records,  and  the  like.  With  respect  to 
the  first  two  devices  cited,  the  familiar 
problems  of  good  rapport,  clarity  of 
directions,  wording  of  the  items,  and 
frankness  in  response  persist.  In  rat¬ 
ing  scales  the  frequent  lack  of  reli¬ 
ability  in  measures  is  serious.  Tend¬ 
encies  for  raters  to  depend  upon  irrele¬ 
vant  and  subjective  standards  of  evalu¬ 
ation,  to  exercise  unjustifiable  lenien¬ 
cy  or  severity  in  rating,  to  place  a 
given  individual  high  or  low  on  all 
traits  because  he  stands  out  from  the 
r(‘st  of  a  group  with  respect  to  one 
trait  (“halo  effect’’),  to  rate  without 
adequate  information  about  or  without 
suflicient  contact  with  the  person  being 
rated — all  these  practices  tend  to  lower 
the  dependability  of  the  obtained  mea¬ 
sures.  Similarly,  in  the  other  devices 
cited  errors  of  measurement  are  found. 
Although  the  lack  of  reliability  in  the 
measures  of  personality  adjustment  is 
more  marked  than  in  other  realms  of 
educational  and  psychological  measure¬ 
ment,  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability 


does  exist  for  making  at  least  limited 
diagnostic  judgments. 

Certain  Assumptions 

As  in  the  instance  of  mental  mea¬ 
surement  the  application  of  factor-an¬ 
alysis  techniques  to  the  study  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  mental  hygiene  rests 
upon  certain  a.«sumptions.  First,  it 
is  postulated  that  personality  may  be 
described,  at  least  in  part,  in  terms  of 
a  small,  though  unknown,  number  of 
relatively  independent  traits  that  are 
common  to  a  population  of  individuals 
of  more  or  less  the  same  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  Second,  differences  between 
the  personalities  of  individuals  exist 
to  the  extent  that  individuals  possess 
different  amounts  of  one  or  more 
traits.  Maladjustment  in  a  given  in¬ 
dividual  is  viewed,  as  a  rule,  in  terms 
of  his  possessing  an  excessive  or  de¬ 
ficient  amount  of  one  trait,  or  exces¬ 
sive  or  deficient  amounts  of  several 
traits  with  reference  to  amounts  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  so-called  well  adjusted, 
or  “normal,”  individuals  in  the  popu¬ 
lation.  However,  a  person  may  place 
relatively  high  or  low  on  a  one-dimen¬ 
sional  scale,  or  axis,  representing 
amounts  of  a  given  trait  and  still  re¬ 
main  well  adjusted.  While  a  person 
may  vary  considerably  from  time  to 
time  in  his  standing  along  the  scale, 
there  is  an  average  position  that  he 
assumes  relative  to  that  of  someone 
else.  In  times  of  extreme  stress  in¬ 
duced  by  an  unusual  situation  a  typic¬ 
ally  well  adjusted  individual  will 
assume  an  extreme  position  on  the 
scale.  Admittedly,  these  two  assump¬ 
tions  represent  an  atomistic,  rather 
than  a  holistic  or  organismic  approach 
to  the  nature  of  personality,  the  totality 
of  which  is  conveniently  regarded  as 
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the  summation  of  these  traits  in  their 
various  amounts.* 

A  third  convenient  assumption, 
which  may  be  considered  an  outgrrowth 
of  the  second,  is  that  of  hijx)larity  of 
most  personality  traits  in  contrast  to 
that  of  unipolarity  for  most  intellec¬ 
tual  traits.  In  the  factorial  study  of 
such  intellectual  traits  as  verbal  com¬ 
prehension,  facility  in  numerical 
operations,  general  reasoning,  spatial 
orientation,  and  the  like,  an  individual 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  posi¬ 
tive  amounts  of  these  factors  from  low 
(near  zero)  to  high.  On  the  other 
hand  the  (piantitative  representation 
of  many  personality  traits  may  appro¬ 
priately  be  taken  to  range  from  a  lU'ga- 
tive  pole  on  a  scale  (.such  as  extreme 
introversion)  to  a  positive  point  on  a 
scale  (such  as  extreme  extroversion). 
Other  examples  of  bipolar  traits, 
w’hich  may  be  mentioned,  are  agree- 
ablenes.s — disagrceablness,  elation-de¬ 
pression,  coiiperativeness — uncoJipera- 
tiveness,  and  asccndence-submission. 

Intellectual  and  Personality  Traits 

A  se<*ond  important  difference  which 
arises  between  intellectual  traits  and 
personality  traits  as  revealed  by  fac¬ 
tor-analysis  studies  is  that  the  latter 
tend  to  be  more  highly  intercorrelatod 
than  the  former.  With  respect  to  the 
intellectual  traits  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraj)h  individuals  who 
are  high  on  one  as  measured  by  a  psy¬ 
chological  test  (relatively  pure  in  its 


measure  of  that  factor)  seem  to  place 
in  an  unsystematic  manner  from  high 
to  low  in  scores  on  other  tests  that  pur¬ 
port  to  measure  individually  other 
mental  traits.  However,  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  personality  factors  as  mea¬ 
sured  in  most  research  studies  to  date, 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  scores 
in  two  or  more  traits  for  the  same 
group  of  individuals  (or  for  a  given 
individual)  to  vary  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  person,  who  in 
his  test  score  gives  evidence  of  being 
submissive  exhibits  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
ceive  scores  on  other  tests  which  indi¬ 
cate  introversion  and  neuroticism. 
Since  three  sets  of  group  measures  on 
tests  supposedly  measuring  these  three 
personality  factors  would  tend  to  cor^ 
relate,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
to  some  extent  they  all  measure  the 
same  psychological  function.  Each  of 
the  traits  might  be  viewed,  thus,  as 
sub-factors  of  a  general,  more  inclu¬ 
sive  factor  of  personality. 

The  fact  that  personality  traits  as 
measured  tend  to  be  correlated  with 
one  another  suggests  that  the  most  par¬ 
simonious  manner  of  the  description 
of  personality  structure  has  not  been 
determined.  The  apjdication  of  fac¬ 
tor-analysis  techniques  by  the  research 
worker  may  isolate  a  much  smaller 
number  of  common  factors  important 
to  a  description  of  the  nature  person¬ 
ality  than  heretofore  has  been  indi¬ 
cated.^  Once  factors  are  isolated  and 


1  It  is  possible  that  personality  consists  of  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  traits  in 
their  respective  amounts.  It  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  components  of  variation 
attributable  to  the  interplay,  or  interaction,  amonff  factors.  Even  if  the  nature  of  per¬ 
sonality  is  never  completely  described  in  terms  of  factors,  sufficient  information  may 
be  derived  for  purposes  of  a  useful,  thoupb  at  best  approximate,  evaluation  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  level  of  a  piven  individual. 

2  One  opinion  held  bj’  several  armchair  psycholopists  is  that  while  there  may  be 
a  few  common  traits  the  individual  is  essentially  unique  in  that  he  possesses  his  own 
specific  traits.  If  shown  to  be  true,  sucb  a  viewpoint,  which  declares  in  effect  that  per¬ 
sonality  is  an  unanalyzable  entity,  will  certainly  limit  the  scope  of  application  of 
quantitative  methods  to  the  evaluation  of  personality,  since  most  educational  and 
psychological  measurement  rests  upon  the  axiom  of  variation  between  individuals  with 
respect  to  one  or  more  psychological  functions. 
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defined  in  a  psychologically  meaning¬ 
ful  manner  better  tests  can  be  built 
to  yield  more  nearly  pure,  or  univocal, 
measures  of  the  identified  traits. 

A  Workable  Basis 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  counseling 
and  guidance  program,  in  which  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  assumes  an  important  role, 
the  acceptance  of  a  group  of  common 
traits  offers  an  appealing  and  work¬ 
able  basis  for  evaluation  of  an  indi- 
vidiial’s  mental  health.  Tests  have 
been  devised  to  measure  such  traits 
and  to  yield  separate  factor  scores  for 
individuals.  Norms  also  have  been 
established  which  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
late  an  individual’s  score  to  those  of 
other  individuals  who  by  various  cri¬ 
teria®  have  been  classified  as  normal 
or  maladjusted.  A  profile  of  scores  in 
various  traits  exhibiting  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  relative  position  to  others  in  a 
standardizing  group  may  be  drawn  ad¬ 
vantageously.'*  Individuals  who  show 
themselves  to  be  quite  deviate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  one  or  more  traits  may  be 
given  special  attention,  and  in  in¬ 
stances  of  extreme  maladjustment  as 
evidenced  by  a  divergent  score  and 
unusual  overt  behavior  a  given  person 
may  be  referred  to  the  school  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  can  probe  further.  Freijuent- 
ly,  however,  the  counselor  armed  with 
test  information  of  diagnostic  value 
will  be  able  to  proceed  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  basis.  Such  information  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  facts  based 


on  teachers’  reports,  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  indicated  interests  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  the  like,  may  often  enable 
the  counselor  to  suggest  and  to  imple¬ 
ment  with  the  help  of  both  parents 
and  teachers  a  constructive  program 
of  activities. 

Oailford  and  Martin  Tests 

In  recent  years  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construct  factorial 
tests  in  the  area  of  personality  adjust¬ 
ment.  One  series  of  tests  that  repre¬ 
sent  a  hiffh  standard  of  workmanship 
based  upon  a  considerable  amount  of 
intense  and  thoroughgoing  research 
consists  of  three  inventories  by  Guil¬ 
ford  and  by  Guilford  and  ^fartin:  An 
Jnvenfory  of  Factors  S  T  D  C  E,  The 
GvUford-^fartin  Invcntorif  of  Factors 
G  A  M  1  N,  and  The  Gnitford-M artin 
Personnel  Tnventorif.  In  the  first  two 
inventories  the  letters  stand  for  an 
abbreviation  of  the  factor  names  and 
in  the  third  inventory  the  symbols  O, 
Ay,  and  Co  have  been  employed  to 
designate  the  factors.  The  factors 
have  been  described  in  the  manuals 
accompanying  the  inventories  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

S — Social  introversion  -  extrover¬ 
sion.  Shyness,  seclusivcness,  tendency 
to  withdraw  from  social  contacts,  ver¬ 
sus  sociability,  tendency  to  seek  social 
contacts  and  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
others. 

T — Thinleing  introversion  -  extra- 
version.  An  inclination  to  meditative 


3  FrpquentJy  in  the  vnlidatinn  of  tosts  designed  to  measure  factors  reflecting 
mental  health  groups  of  individuals  diagnosed  by  psychologists  and/or  psychiatrists 
to  l)e  maladjiiste*!  are  used  along  with  an  ade»juate  sampling  of  individuals  within  the 
range  of  so-called  normality.  A  valid  test  will  discriminate  between  the  two  groups 
by  yiehling  difTerences  l)etween  the  average  group  scores  that  are  statistically  reliable. 
If  a  test  is  exceptionally  discriminating  there  will  be  little  overlap  in  the  distributions 
of  scores  of  the  two  groups.  Several  tyj>es  of  maladjusted  groups  may  be  used  in  order 
to  validate  tests  measuring  diflerent  factors.  (I'or  theoretical  purposes,  sometimes, 
the  factor  itself  is  taken  as  the  criterion — a  procedure  referred  to  as  factorial  vallditj’.) 

4  Often  position  is  indicated  by  centile  (percentile)  level  on  the  profile  sheet  from 
0  to  too.  Elaboration  of  this  point  follows  in  conjunction  with  a  description  of  the 
Guilford,  Guilford-Martin,  and  Guilford-Zimmerman  inventories. 
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or  reflective  thinking,  philosophizing, 
analysis  of  one’s  self  and  others,  ver¬ 
sus  an  extravertive  orientation  of 
thinking. 

D — Depression.  Habitually  gloomy, 
pessimistic  mood,  with  feelings  of 
guilt  and  unworthiness,  versus  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  optimism. 

C — Cycloid  disposition.  Strong 
emotional  fluctuations,  tendencies 
toward  flightiness  and  emotional  in¬ 
stability,  versus  uniformity  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  moods,  evenness  of  disposition. 

R — Rhaihymia.  A  happy-go-lucky, 
carefree  disposition,  liveliness,  impul¬ 
siveness,  versus  an  inhibited,  over¬ 
controlled,  conscientious,  serious-mind¬ 
ed  disposition. 

G — General  pressure  for  overt  activ¬ 
ity. 

A — .Ascendancy  in  social  .situations 
as  opposed  to  submissiveness;  leader¬ 
ship  qualities. 

Af — Masculinity  of  attitudes  and  in- 
terests  as  opposed  to  femininity. 

I — Laclc  of  inferiority  feelings; 
self-confidence. 

N — [jack  of  nervous  tenseness  and 
irritability.  - 

O — Objectivity  as  opposed  to  per¬ 
sonal  references  or  a  tendency  to  take 
things  personally. 

Ay — Agreeableness  as  opj)osed  to 
belligerence  or  a  dominating  disposi¬ 
tion  and  an  overreadiness  to  fight  over 
trifles. 

Co — Cooperativeness  as  opposed  to 
fault  finding  or  over  criticalness  of 
people  and  things. 


In  the  manuals  norms  are  presented 
along  with  centile  equivalents  and  a 
special  C — scale,  which  converts  a 
given  raw  score  to  one  of  eleven  appro¬ 
priate  levels  from  0  to  10.®  Although 
high  scores  usually  indicate  a  socially 
desirable  standing  in  a  given  trait,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  scores  may  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  maladjustment  in  certain  situ¬ 
ations.  Thus,  Guilford  writes  in  the 
manual  of  the  first  cited  inventory, 

“A  person  can  be  too  socially  extra- 
verted  [representing  a  position  near  the 
positive  pole  of  the  trait  Sj,  too  ex- 
traverted  in  terms  of  thinking  habits, 
too  optimistic,  too  temperate  in  mood, 
or  too  happy-go-lucky  for  his  own  good 
or  for  the  comfort  of  others  around  him, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
Scores  of  10,  and  sometimes  of  9,  should 
therefore  receive  some  concern.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  scores  in  the  range  from  5  to  7  are 
probably  indicative  of  best  mental 
health  and  ease.  Scores  of  2  and  3  at 
the  other  ends  of  the  scales  probably  in¬ 
dicate  need  for  corrective  measures  of 
some  kind,  depending  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  scores  of  1  and  0  may  in¬ 
dicate  something  bordering  on  the 
j)athological.  The  pathological  extreme 
of  introversion  has  been  regarded  as  the 
schizoid  disposition  which  borders  on 
schizophrinia.  The  pathological  ex¬ 
treme  of  emotionality  borders  on  the 
manic-depressive  psychosis.  It  shoifid 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  low  scores 
in  any  of  the  five  factors  [STDCR]  are 
insufficient  in  themselves  to  justify  any 
type  of  pathlogical  diagnosis.” 

As  the  reader  might  expect,  the' 
thirteen  factors  listed  are  not  complete¬ 
ly  independent.  Recent  research"  has 
indicated  the  presence  of  substantial 


5  The  C- -scale  system,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Manuals,  normalizes  all 
distributions  of  scores,  despite  knowledge  of  the  true  form  of  distributions.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  the  norm  groups  which  fall  within  each  integral  unit  are  as  follows:  10, 
1%;  9,  3%;  8,  7'/t  ;  7,  12<7f  :  6,  179^;  S,  20%;  4,  17%;  3,  12%;  2,  7%;  1,  3%;  0,  1%. 
A  centile  score  may  be  interpreted  to  correspond  to  a  given  raw  score  or  to  a  given 
C-score.  Thus,  an  individual  at  the  division  point  between  the  eighth  and  seventh 
groups  in  the  ('-scale  would  be  at  the  eighty-ninth  centile:  P  89.  Such  an  individual’s 
score  would  be  exceeded  by  only  eleven  people  in  one  hundred.  .Almost  nine  indi¬ 
viduals  in  ten  would  make  a  lower  score. 

6  C.  Lovell:  “A  Study  of  the  Factor  Structure  of  Thirteen  Personality  Variables,” 
Educ.  and  Psych.  Meas.,  1945,  5,  335-50. 
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dejrrees  of  correlation  between  S  and 
D,  D  and  C,  S  and  R,  G  and  A,  A  and 
I,  S  and  A,  S  and  I,  R  and  G,  R  and 
A,  I  and  O,  X  and  O,  and  X  and  C. 
Depending  upon  the  decision  as  to 
positive  or  negative  directions  of  the 
scales  measuring  respective  pairs  of 
traits,  the  correlations  between  any 
two  traits  may  be  view’ed  as  positive 
or  negative.  In  line  w’ith  these  find¬ 
ings  Guilford  and  Zimmerman^  have 
just  completed  a  new*  inventory  which 
combines  many  features  of  the  three 
just  mentioned  and  plans  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  personality  adjustment  in 
terms  of  a  smaller  number  of  even  less 
highly  correlated  (more  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent)  factors.  With  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  objective,  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  in  the  interpretation  of  scores,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  saved,  will  ob¬ 
viously  be  substantial. 

Mental  Hygiene  and  Educational 
Achievement 

It  is  the  winter’s  hope  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  both  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  mental 
health  and  a  means  to  an  improved 
evaluation  of  individual  personality 
adjustment,  the  use  of  factorial  meth¬ 
ods  will  relate  more  closely  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  mental  hygiene  to  those  of 
educational  attainment.  For  example, 
the  problem  of  overachievement  and 
underachievement  in  the  last  few  years 
has  received  much  attention — especial¬ 
ly  in  the  selection  of  college  students. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  instance  of 
borderline  students  in  college  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure 
rests  primarily  with  the  personality 
organization  of  the  student.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  director  of  admis¬ 


sions,  a  student  placing  near  the  cut¬ 
off  score,  on  the  aptitude  test  would 
need  to  be  for  successful  completion 
of  a  college  course  an  “overachiever” 
— preferably  one  somewhat  socially  in¬ 
troverted  and  definitely  not  happy-go- 
lucky  in  his  outlook.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  an  applicant  very  high  in 
his  standing  on  an  aptitude  test  and 
in  his  high  school  record  it  might  be 
well  that  he  tend  toward  high  scores 
in  the  factors  associated  wuth  tenden¬ 
cies  to  seek  social  contacts  and  to  lead 
in  student  affairs. 

Factorial  techniques  thus  appear  to 
hold  promise  of  isolating  and  identi¬ 
fying  the  important  components  asso¬ 
ciated  with  scholastic  success  in  higher 
education.  Along  with  scores  of  tests 
measuring  both  intellectual  functions 
and  the  traits  associated  with  tempera¬ 
ment,  criterion  scores,  such  as  college 
grades,  may  be  analyzed.  Following 
such  an  analysis  of  scores  derived  from 
representative  groups  of  subjects  the 
important  components  of  the  criterion 
along  with  their  relative  weights 
should  come  to  light.  Similarly,  long 
term  projects  designed  to  uncover  the 
jwychological  traits  essential  to  success 
in  given  families  of  occupations  may 
be  brought  to  a  stage  of  development 
that  will  enable  the  school  counselor  to 
advise  with  greater  confidence  about 
matters  of  vocational  choice  and  pre¬ 
paration. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  use  of  factor-analy¬ 
sis  techniques  appears  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  dimensions  of 
mental  health,  to  furnish  at  least  a 
partial  basis  to  the  diagnosis  of  mal¬ 
adjustment,  and  to  offer  a  means  of 


7  The  Giiilford-Zimniemian  Temperament  Survep  (Copyrighted  1948,  Sheridan 
Supply  Co.,  Heverly  Hills,  Calif.).  Data  for  norms  and  validity  studies  are  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  time  this  article  is  going  to  press. 
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bringing  closer  together  the  measures 
of  intellectual  status  and  educational 
achievement  on  the  one  hand  and  those 
of  personality  adjustment  on  the  other. 
In  conjunction  with  other  approaches 
to  the  study  of  human  behavior,  the 
pow’crful  methods  of  factor  analysis 
hold  promise  of  solving  many  of  the 
practical  problems  encountered  in  edu¬ 


cational  and  psychological  research. 
However,  the  use  of  factorial  methods 
should  never  blind  the  research  worker 
to  three  objectives:  the  realization  of 
improved  experimental  controls,  the 
formulation  of  new  hypotheses  that  can 
be  tested,  and  the  development  of  new 
and  more  promising  methods  of  re¬ 
search. 
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Toward  General  Education.  By  Earl 
.T.  McGrath  and  Others.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1948.  vii  and  223 
pages.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  sane,  sound,  and  very  well 
thought  out  approach  to  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  in  the  college  area.  The  men  who 
w'orked  together  in  this  project  are,  with 
one  exception,  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa.  The  exception  is  an  as80<>iate 
professor  of  history  at  Wayne  University, 
Detroit.  Tlie  place  of  general  education 
in  modern  society  is  first  considered  and 
then  attention  is  directed,  wisely,  to  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  college  popu¬ 
lation.  Realistically,  the  point  is  driven 
home  that  the  taking  off  point  for  any 
revision  in  college  education  must  start 
with  the  students.  Succinct  and  very 
careful  consideration  is  then  given  to  the 
roles  language  and  communication,  the 
natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  humanities  play  in  the  total  picture 
of  general  education  on  the  college  level. 
This  is  assuredly  a  book  for  all  college 
teachers  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inward¬ 
ly  digest.  —  Wiu.iAM  P.  Sears 


Industrial  Arts  In  General  Education. 
By  Gordon  f).  Wilbur.  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  International  Textbook  Company. 
1948.  xiii  and  362  pages.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  at  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Oswego,  New  York, 
has  written  a  very  practical  and  helpful 
book  in  Industrial  Arts  Education  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Education.  The  volume  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  young  teachers  who  are 
entering  upon  the  exciting  and  challeng¬ 
ing  field  of  industrial  arts  but  it  will  also 
serve  teachers  of  longer  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  prospective  teachers  in  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges.  Dr.  Wilbur  sets  industrial 
arts  education  in  the  framework  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  tersely  indicates  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  experiences  we 
call  “industrial  arts.”  He  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  curriculum  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  practices.  The  book  is  very 
carefully  planned,  full  of  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial,  and  it  covers  the  essential  phases 
of  sound,  functional  industrial  arts  edu¬ 
cation.  Industrial  .Arts  in  General  Edu¬ 
cation  will  assist  many  a  teacher  to  do  a 
better  job  of  guiding  young  people  in 
those  experiences  that  are  so  fundamental 
to  life  in  an  industrial  democracy. 

—  William  P.  Sears 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS  and  educators 
alike  have  rather  commonly  held 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  group  or  groups  to  which 
he  belongs  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  mental  health.  The 
present  report  is  based  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  investigation  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  relationships  which  exist 
between  the  mental  health  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  individual  and  his  social 
status  within  the  classroom  group. ^ 
The  study  dealt  with  children  at  the 
grade  5  and  6  levels,  the  sample  in¬ 
cluding  445  pupils,  219  of  these  being 
boys  and  224  girls.  Measures  of  so¬ 
cial  status  were  derived  by  means  of  a 
sociometric  test  of  the  type  developed 
by  Moreno,  in  which  pupils  are  asked, 
for  example,  with  whom  they  w’ould 
like  to  sit,  work,  play,  or,  perhaps, 
study,  status  being  defined  in  terms 
of  percentile  rank  on  the  test  within 
the  classroom  group.  Indications  of 
mental  health  characteristics  were  de¬ 
rived  through  the  use  of  the  Mental 
Health  Analysis — Elementary  Series, 
Form  A.^  This  test  w’as  selected  for 
the  investigation  since  the  items 
appear  in  the  main  to  be  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of 
the  individual’s  social  relationships 
which  make  possible  an  evaluation  of 


his  attitudes  in  terms  of  an  acceptable 
adjustment  to  social  living.  The  two 
major  sections  and  ten  subsections  of 
the  Mental  Health  Analysis  are 
shown  below.  The  test  is  designed  to 
yield  scores  indicative  of  mental 
health  status. 

Liabilities 

Behavioral  Immaturity 
Emotional  Instability 
Feelings  of  Inadequacy 
Physical  Defects 
Nervous  Manifestation 

Assets 

Close  Personal  Relationships 
Interpersonal  Skills 
Social  Participation 
Satisfying  Work  and  Recreation 
Outlook  and  Goals 

Leadership  and  Isolation 

The  terms  ‘‘leader”  and  “isolate”  re¬ 
fer  to  individuals  at  the  25  per  cent 
of  extremes  in  sociometric  rank  on  the 
Moreno  test. 

Pupils  of  high  social  status  in  the 
eyes  of  their  classmates  appear  to 
possess,  in  significantly  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  is  the  case  with  pupils  of 
low’  social  .status,  characteristics  which 
are  considered  to  be  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  mental  health.  Indi- 


1  R.B.D.  Haron,  Mental  Health  Factors  Associated  M’ith  Socinl  Acceptance  and  So¬ 
cial  Rejection,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Anpeles,  1948. 

2  Louis  P.  Thor])e  and  Willis  W.  Clark,  Mental  Ilealth  Analysis — Elementary 
Series.  Form  A.  California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1946. 
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viduals  in  this  group  are  relatively 
free  from  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
nervous  manifestations,  from  sensi¬ 
tiveness  regarding  their  physique  and 
physical  appearance,  and  give  indica¬ 
tions  of  possessing  emotional  stability. 
Members  of  the  “leader”  group  have 
established  a  number  of  close  friend¬ 
ships  and  feel  confident  that  they  are 
respected  by  their  associates.  Further, 
these  pupils  tend  to  possess  attitudes 
and  abilities  of  the  type  likely  to  fos¬ 
ter  satisfactory  social  relationships, 
and  find  enjoyment  in  group  activities. 

Afembers  of  the  “isolate”  group,  on 
the  other  liand,  more  frequently  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  feelings  of  inade¬ 
quacy.  more  often  give  indications  of 
emotional  instability  and  nervous 
manifestations,  and  tend  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  regarding  their  physique  and 
physical  appearance.  Individuals  of 
this  group  less  frequently  feel  that 
they  have  won  the  respect  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates  and  that  they  have  close  friends 
in  whom  they  can  confide.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  members  of  this  latter  group  fre¬ 
quently  indicate  that  they  lack  ability 
in  social  situations,  and  fail  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  group  activities. 

In  terms  of  relative  degree  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  most  important  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  “isolate”  group  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  inadequacy.  Pupils  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  attract  classmates  socially  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  do  not  feel  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  others  of  their  age-group  in 
activities,  either  in  the  classroom  or 
on  the  playground.  This  lack  of  self- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  isolate  pupils 
may  Ik*  considered  indicative  of  atti¬ 
tudes  which  represent  mental  health 
liabilities  of  a  rather  serious  order. 
Such  feelings,  once  established,  may 
mitigate  against  the  establishment  of 
satisfactory  interpersonal  relationships 
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and  thus  may  assume  either  a  causal 
or  effectual  role. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  un¬ 
favorable  characteristics  outlined  above 
do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  so¬ 
cial  neglect  in  all  cases.  However,  the 
fact  that  their  presence  is  significantly 
greater  in  the  case  of  “isolate”  pupils 
indicates  the  significance  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  establishment  of 
satisfactory  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  among  children  at  these  age 
levels. 

Sex  Differences 

It  is  intriguing  to  consider  the  dif¬ 
ferential  pressures  in  the  culture  as 
related  to  sex  groups  and  the  possible 
effects  of  these  upon  reactions  to  social 
status. 

Girls  of  high  social  status  compare 
themselves  favorably  with  others  of 
their  age-group,  enjoy  participation  in 
group  activities,  and  seldom  indicate 
the  presence  of  nervous  symptoms. 
Underchosen  (isolate)  girls,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  frequently  feel  that 
they  compare  unfavorably  with  others, 
give  indications  of  “nervousness,”  and 
tend  to  be  spectators  with  reference  to 
on-going  group  activities. 

Boy  “leaders”  appear  to  be  self-con¬ 
fident  in  their  relations  with  their 
peers,  are  emotionally  stable,  and  sel¬ 
dom  indicate  sensitiveness  with  regard 
to  physique  or  physical  appearance. 
“Isolate”  lx)ys  more  frequently  express 
a  lack  of  self-confidence,  compare 
themselves  unfav’orably  with  others 
from  a  physical  standpoint,  and  give 
evidence  of  emotional  instability. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nervous 
manifestations  are  in  evidence  in  the 
case  of  girls  but  not  of  boys.  This 
finding  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
boys,  in  our  culture,  feel  free  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  a  more  outspoken 
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and  aggressive  manner  than  do  girls. 
Being  under  more  pressure  in  the 
form  of  cultural  “norms”  of  behavior, 
girls  are  possibly  more  inhibited  in  ex¬ 
pression  and  are  more  likely  to  develop 
nervous  mannerisms  in  connection 
with  the  failure  of  personal  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  boj’-culture  appears  to  be 
more  permissive  regarding  reactions 
of  a  rather  directly  emotional  nature, 
and  hence  boys  develop  less  “nervous” 
Ix'havior. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  physical 
capability  in  the  case  of  interpersonal 
relationships  of  boys  is  also  note¬ 
worthy,  giving  some  indication  of  the 
importance  of  physical  health  and  the 
development  of  motor  skills  in  relation 
to  personal-social  status. 

Evidence  of  the  significance  of 
feelings  of  inade<]uacy  appears  in  the 
fact  that  such  attitudes  are  markedly 
related  to  social  status  in  the  case  of 
both  sex  groups. 

Accepted  and  Eejected  Boys 

Although  the  consideration  of 
groups  at  the  extremes  in  social  status 
is  instructive,  it  is  possibly  more  ad¬ 
vantageous.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  applications,  to  examine  dif¬ 
ferences  in  mental  health  characteris¬ 
tics  of  socially  neglwted  pupils  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  rest  of  their  class¬ 
mates.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  ])U|)ils  displaying  at  least  a 
modicum  of  ability  to  attract  friends, 
that  is,  those  who  ranked  within  the 
upper  75  per  cent  in  social  status,  or 
choice  on  the  sociometric  test,  were 
selected  as  the  “accepted”  group. 
Those  among  the  lowest  25  per  cent 
on  the  test  were  considered  “rejected.” 
The  latter  term  is  emidoyed  here,  since 
it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  individual  to  social 


neglect  is  that  of  feeling  rejected. 
The  discussion  which  follows  is  based 
on  the  classifications  outlined  above 
as  well  as  the  results  of  a  factorial 
analysis  of  the  responses  of  219  boys 
to  a  group  of  twenty-three  items  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  previously  mentioned 
test,  the  “Mental  Health  Analysis.” 

TABLE  I 

ITEMS  IN  THE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ANALYSIS  BELATED  TO 
SOCIAL  STATUS 

Item 

Number  Summary  Statement 

188.  Ft'els  friends  more  capable 
187.  Feels  classmates  are  healthier 
6.5.  ('lassmates  think  selves  better  look¬ 
ing 

14.  Hard  to  make  friends 
168.  Troubled  about  appearance  of 
shoulders 

164.  Friends  recognize  capability 
185.  Friends  recognize  loyalty 
183.  Friends  think  him  helpful 
29.  Has  friends  own  age 
69.  Concerned  about  weight 
158.  Enjoys  activities  of  others 
9.  Sympathizes  with  others 
6.  Feelings  easily  hurt 
190.  Participates  in  school  activities 

36.  Member  of  a  group 

37.  Plays  with  younger  children 
Soc.  Sociometric  status 

40.  Others  get  along  better  at  school 
182.  Resents  unfair  treatment 
82.  Often  unhappy 
34.  Often  lost  in  thoughts 
181.  Not  upset  by  disagreements 
137.  Often  feels  left  out 

5.  Friends  optimistic  about  his  future 
Note:  “Item  number”  column  refers  to 
item  numbers  in  the  Mental  Health  .\nnly- 
sis — Elementary  Series  Form  A.  The  sec¬ 
ond  column  presents  a  summary  statement 
of  the  items. 

T'hosc  items  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  discrimination  between  boys  at  the 
25  per  cent  of  extremes  in  sociometric 
rank.  Table  T  jiresents  the  items  in 
the  ^lental  Health  Analysis  related  to 
•  social  stattis.  These  have  been  related 
to  the  five  factors  which  grew  out  of 
the  previously  mentioned  factorial  an¬ 
alysis. 

Factor  I  is  defined  as  a  group  of 
traits  which  appear  to  be  related  to 
self-confidence.  Boys  possessing  this 
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characteristic  feel  that  they  compare 
favorably  with  others  in  terms  of 
health,  physique,  physical  appearance, 
and  ability.  These  boys  tend  to  take 
part  in  school  activities,  generally  find 
it  easy  to  make  friends,  seldom  feel 
left  out  of  things,  and  are  not  inclined 
to  be  overly  sensitive.  Such  boys  tend 
to  be  “accepted”  more  often  than  “re¬ 
jected.” 

In  contrast,  boys  who  are  “rejected” 
more  frequently  compare  themselves 
unfavorably  with  others  in  terms  of 
ability,  physique,  and  physical  appear¬ 
ance.  These  boys  fail  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  group  undertakings,  find  it 
difficult  to  make  friends,  feel  left  out 
of  interesting  activities,  and  give  other 
evidence  of  being  sensitive  and  resent¬ 
ful.  , 

A  second  characteristic  related  to 
social  status  has  been  named  physical 
adequacy,  and  is  represented  by  factor 
II,  Boys  who  claim  to  have  friends 
of  their  own  age  feel  that  they  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  their  peers  in 
terms  of  weight,  physical  appearance, 
and  health.  These  boys  also  have  rela¬ 
tively  little  difficulty  in  making 
friends  with  persons  they  like,  feel 
that  their  friends  recognize  their  abil¬ 
ities,  and  enjoy  participation  in  group 
activities. 

Rejected  boys  do  not  as  frequently 
indicate  a  sense  of  physical  adequacy 
as  defined  in  terms  of  health,  physical 
appearance,  and  weight,  less  frequent¬ 
ly  participate  in  group  activities,  and, 
above  all,  indicate  that  they  do  not 
have  good  friends  of  their  own  age. 
This  latter  fact  indicates  that  these 
boys  are  conscious  of  their  social 
status. 

Factor  III  has  been  termed  Partici¬ 
pation  and  is  related  to  social  status. 
Boys  described  by  this  factor  partici¬ 


pate  in  school  activities,  are  members 
of  extra-school  groups,  and  feel  that 
they  get  along  in  school  as  well  as  their 
classmates.  Such  boys,  who  might  be 
termed  “socially  active,”  are  more 
often  “accepted”  than  are  those  who  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  are  relatively  inactive 
socially.  Boys  of  the  latter  type  fre¬ 
quently  admit  that  they  do  not  have 
good  friends  of  their  own  age,  and  that 
they  do  not  as  frequently  take  part  in 
school  activities  or  belong  to  peer 
groups.  These  socially  inactive  boys 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  getting  along 
at  school  as  well  as  others  and  fre¬ 
quently  express  feelings  of  resentment. 
The  “spectator”  boy  is  apparently  not 
always  happy  with  his  lot. 

Factor  IV’  appears  to  be  best 
described  as  socud-extroversion-intro- 
version.  Boys  on  the  extrovertive  side 
are  interested  in  the  activities  of 
others,  feel  that  their  friends  respect 
them,  are  relatively  unconcerned  about 
physical  apj^earance,  and  seem  to  be 
relatively  free  from  emotional  con¬ 
flicts.  Such  boys  tend  to  be  “accepted” 
rather  than  “rejected.”  The  social  in¬ 
trovert  fails  to  enjoy  the  activities  of 
others,  is  sensitive  about  his  physical 
appearance,  dubious  about  his  status 
with  his  friends,  and  enjoys  the  com¬ 
pany  of  children  younger  than  him¬ 
self.  The  evidence  of  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  in  terms  of  sensitiveness  and  re¬ 
sentment,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  major  indicators  of  this  trait 
ap|)ear  to  be  frequent  periods  of  de¬ 
pression,  point  to  the  serious  implica¬ 
tions  of  social-introversion  for  mental 
health. 

Factor  V  is  not  clearly  defined  but 
boys  described  by  it  feel  that  their 
friends  consider  them  loyal,  are  rela¬ 
tively  unconcerned  about  physical 
appearance,  are  soeially  active  at 
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school,  and  are  not  easily  upset  by  dis- 
a^eements.  Such  individuals  may  or 
may  not  compare  themselves  favorably 
with  classmates  in  the  matter  of  physi¬ 
cal  or  other  abilities  but  depend  rather 
upon  their  loyalty  to  confirm  their 
status.  This  confidence  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  upheld  in  terms  of  sociometric 
rank.  “Rejected”  boys  less  frequent¬ 
ly  indicate  the  presence  of  the  above 
characteristics. 

In  summary  it  might  be  stated  that 
social  acceptance  on  the  part  of  boys 
at  the  grade  5  and  6  levels  is  related 
to  self-confidence,  physical  adequacy, 
social  participation,  socially  e.xtrover^ 
tive  tendencies,  and  loyalty  or  social 
cooperation.  On  the  other  hand,  boys 
who  are  shy  or  withdrawn,  who  com¬ 
pare  themselves  unfavorably  with 
others  of  their  age-group,  and  who  fail 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  group  un¬ 
dertakings  are  more  frequently  social¬ 
ly  rejected.  The  evidence  indicates 
also  that  emotional  characteristics 
which  may  be  regarded  as  mental 
health  liabilities  are  asssociated  with 
the  presence  of  these  latter  traits. 

It  might  be  again  emphasized  that 
the  relationships  outlined  here  do  not 
pertain  to  all  members  of  either  the 
accepted  or  rejected  groups.  However, 
the  indications  are  that  the  under- 
chosen  or  isolate  boy  is  in  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  satisfactory  personal  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  complex  nature  of  social 
status  as  measured  by  sociometric  de¬ 
vices  is  indicated  in  the  number  of 
relatively  independent  characteristics 
related  to  social  acceptance  and  rejec¬ 
tion.  There  appear  to  be  many  fac¬ 


tors  related  to  the  social  success  or 
failure  of  boys  at  these  grade  levels. 

Conclusion 

It  appears  evident  that  the  ability  to 
attract  social  choice  (friends)  is  re¬ 
lated  to  personality  adjustments  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  of  a 
favorable  nature,  whereas  the  converse 
is  true  with  reference  to  socially  re¬ 
jected  pupils.  However,  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  outlined  are  independent  of 
classroom  social  status,  may  indicate 
that  acceptance  or  rejection  in  areas 
external  to  the  classroom  is  often  so 
pervasive  in  its  influence  as  to  cause 
the  classroom  situation  to  play  a  minor 
role  in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  individual.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
that  social  status  in  the  classroom  is, 
at  the  lower  extreme,  linked  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  inadequacy,  withdrawing  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  emotional  characteristics 
of  a  sufficiently  serious  order  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  pupils  in  this  category  are 
frequently  in  need  of  special  attention. 
A  rather  practical  preventive  or  meli¬ 
orative  approach  to  these  problems  is 
indicated  in  terms  of  such  factors  as 
social  activity  and  interest,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  social  and  physical  skill's, 
and  group  loyalty  and  cooperation. 
With  some  assistance  many  socially 
neglected  children  could  no  doubt  be 
enabled  to  contribute  to  group  activi¬ 
ties  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  win  the  respect  of  their 
classmates.  To  the  extent  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  the  adverse  char¬ 
acteristics  associated  with  social  neglect 
might  to  some  extent  be  alleviated. 
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IN  so  far  as  they  have  the  capacity 
to  love,  young  children  tend  to  love 
themselves.  Immature  children  live 
and  act  in  terms  of  getting  comfort 
for  themselves.  It  would  be  illogical 
to  expect  a  small  child  to  be  generous 
to  his  mother.  He  is  primarily  pre¬ 
occupied  in  satisfying  his  own  needs. 
So  the  child  makes  constant  demands 
on  his  mother  who  feeds  him  when  he 
is  hungry,  nurses  him  when  he  is  sick, 
and  regulates  conditions  to  suit  him 
when  he  is  too  cold  or  too  hot.  It  is 
normal  for  the  child  to  give  nothing 
and  to  get  everything. 

The  child  begins  to  love  his  mother 
when  he  realizes  that  she  is  the  one 
who  does  so  many  things  for  him. 
Rut  this  early  mother  love  is  too  im¬ 
mature  to  be  unselfish.  The  child  is 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  his  own  com¬ 
fort,  so  he  loves  his  mother  because 
she  does  things  to  make  him  feel  good. 
In  fact,  the  self-centered  child  seeks 
ways  of  managing  his  mother  so  that 
she  will  do  the  things  that  gratify  him. 
One  small  boy  cried  everytime  his 
mother  dressed  him  in  a  suit  that  he 
did  not  like.  He  would  refuse  to  be 
comforted  until  she  changed  it.  The 
mother  was  too  indulgent  in  this  case 
but  it  illustrates  how  children  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  parents.  The  mother 
was  exploited  by  her  child  but  thought 
little  of  it  because  of  his  immaturity. 


This  is  the  difference  between  emo¬ 
tional  maturity  and  immaturity.  The 
child  gives  little  or  nothing  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  mother:  the  ipother  does 
little  else  but  give  to  the  comfort  of 
the  child.  It  would  be  abnormal  for 
a  mother  to  do  anything  else.  It  is 
between  these  two  extremes  that  the 
process  of  growing  up  emotionally  does 
its  work.  Instances  of  failure  to  grow 
up  emotionally  are  numerous.  The 
case  of  an  eighteen-year-old  son  of  a 
department  store  manager  is  illustra¬ 
tive.  As  a  small  boy  this  lad  was 
given  everything  he  wanted.  His 
mother  sheltered  him  from  every  prob¬ 
lem  that  arose.  And  he  was  constant¬ 
ly  told  how  handsome  he  was.  By  the 
time  he  entered  high  school  he  had 
carelessly  wrecked  two  family  cars. 
In  fact,  the  local  insurance  companies 
refused  to  do  business  with  his  family. 
When  the  boy  was  caught  stealing 
from  a  clothing  store  the  father  re¬ 
monstrated  him.  The  mother  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  boy  out  of  trouble  but 
accused  the  father  of  being  unduly 
harsh.  She  even  went  to  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  boy  with  up-to-date  clothes 
and  spending  money. 

Thus  we  see  that  some  people  never 
develop  fully.  This  is  why  we  can  say 
that  the  individual  who  loves  others 
for  what  he  can  get  out  of  them  is  still 
in  a  childish  state  of  development  emo- 
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tionally;  he  is  really  perpetuating  this 
childish  love  of  himself.  This  is  the 
case  no  matter  how  old  such  a  person 
may  be. 

The  Evolution  of  Emotional  Maturity 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  jrrowinjr  child’s 
environment  is  limited  to  dotinjr  par¬ 
ents  who  do  everything  for  him,  he 
will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  his 
emotional  development.  Such  a  child 
would  continue  to  be  self-centered ; 
that  is,  he  would  be  “infantile.”  Such 
a  situation  is  illustrated  by  a  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  who  insisted  that  her  par^ 
ents  buy  her  a  new  outfit  two  or  three 
times  each  season.  She  tired  of  her 
clothes  in  a  few  weeks  and  frequently 
sold  them  to  her  friends  for  ridiculous¬ 
ly  low  prices.  When  the  parents 
could  stand  the  strain  no  longer  and 
refused  to  accommodate  her,  she 
secretly  charged  new  clothes  at  vari¬ 
ous  stores,  claiming  that  she  had  her 
parents’  consent.  When  they  discov¬ 
ered  the  charge  accounts,  a  scene  en¬ 
sued  in  which  the  girl  called  her  par¬ 
ents  very  harsh  names. 

Intelligent  parents  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  must  gradually  begin 
to  give  as  well  as  get,  help  as  well  as 
Ik*  helped.  Children  are  taught  these 
virtues  through  sharing  playthings 
and  good  things  to  eat,  and  through 
being  mindful  of  their  ])arent3’  com¬ 
fort.  One  mother  made  certain  that 
her  little  girl  w’ould  Ik?  generous  and 
thoughtful  of  people  by  giving  her 
systematic  and  satisfying  e.xperience 
in  performing  generous  acts.  She  be¬ 
gan  by  having  the  girl  take  pieces  of 
cake  to  a  neighbor  lady  and  her  small 
son.  When  she  returned  home  she  was 
rewarded  with  cake  for  herself.  Thus 
she  experienced  the  thrill  of  being 
wmplimented  by  her  neighbors  and 


the  satisfaction  of  eating  the  tasty 
cake.  The  mother  thus  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  have  a  good  time  while 
performing  generous  deeds.  At  other 
times  the  girl  was  taught  to  share 
candy  and  playthings,  to  help  children 
who  were  in  distress,  and  to  assist  her 
mother  with  home  duties.  This  child 
grew  up  to  be  a  mature,  well  liked  high 
school  girl. 

^lost  growing  children  soon  encoun¬ 
ter  the  company  of  brothers  and  sisters 
or  other  children  in  the  community. 
Here  they  learn  that  they  cannot  have 
a  good  time  if  they  consider  only  their 
own  wishes.  This  is  the  period  in  a 
child’s  life  when  he  should  learn  that 
he  secures  more  pleasure  through 
recognizing  the  rights  of  others  than 
by  catering  to  his  own  desires.  This 
i.s  the  l)eginning  of  the  development 
of  the  socialized  attitude;  that  is,  of 
learning  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  other  children.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  some  never  learn  this  im¬ 
portant  lesson.  As  a  result  they  go 
through  life  on  a  childish  level  trying 
vainly  to  interest  people  in  themselves. 

Briefly  stated,  the  final  step  in  the 
development  of  emotional  maturity  is 
reached  when  the  child  realizes  that 
he  secures  his  greatest  happiness  when 
he  makes  other  children  happy.  This 
is  a  higher  form  of  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  than  merely  realizing 
that  one  gets  more  pleasure  for  him¬ 
self  when  he  is  considerate  of  others. 
To  exj)erience  a  sense  of  |)ersonal  well¬ 
being  from  having  brought  a  glow  of 
happiness  to  an  associate  is  the  highest 
form  of  emotional  development.  Such 
a  state  represents  the  balance  between 
self  concern  and  social  concern  which 
we  recognize  as  good  personality.  It 
is  a  case  of  aiding  others  and  being 
aided  by  them.  This  is  true  maturity. 
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Unfortunately,  many  people  never 
reach  such  a  goal. 

Advantages  of  Growing  Up  Emotionally 

High  school  and  college  students  are 
usually  very  much  interested  in  each 
other  and  are  thus  in  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  to  observe  the  practical  outcomes 
of  emotional  immaturity.  Many  have 
no  doubt  discovered  that  solid  friend- 
shijw,  and  romances  for  that  matter, 
can  only  l>e  founded  upon  unselfish  in¬ 
terest  in  each  other’s  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness.  When  a  girl,  for  example, 
makes  it  clear  to  her  boy  companions 
that  she  expects  them  to  gratify  her 
every  whim  she  soon  gets  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  snob  or  a  bore.  This  is 
likely  to  be  true  no  matter  how  beauti¬ 
ful  she  may  be.  One  college  freshman 
girl  attempted  such  a  program  but 
with  dire  results.  It  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  she  was  a  beautiful  blond. 
Yet  all  the  boys  of  her  acquaintance 
avoided  her.  The  only  one  who  would 
go  on  dates  with  her  did  so  as  a  result 
of  his  roommate’s  urging.  This  was 
because  the  girl  had  a  friend  who  was 
popular  with  the  college  boys.  Her 
own  unpopularity  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  she  demanded  an  excessive 
amount  of  attention,  talked  about  her¬ 
self  much  of  the  time,  and  acted  bored 
unless  expensively  entertained.  Some 
of  the  l)oys  finally  refused  to  invite  her 
to  their  fraternity  socials.  The  girl 
consoles  herself  by  claiming  that 
people  do  not  appreciate  her.. 

When  a  young  man  expwts  girls  to 
admire  and  wait  on  him  as  his  indul¬ 
gent  mother  may  have  done,  he  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  in  for  a  shock  because  girls 
do  not  care  to  l>e  slaves  to  boys  with 
‘‘mother  attachments.”  A  sophomore 
college  student  of  our  acquaintance 
got  into  considerable  difficulty  on  this 


score.  In  spite  of  being  twenty  years 
of  age  and  husky  physically  he  was 
still  a  “mother’s  boy.”  His  mother 
had  always  supported  him  and  waited 
on  him  like  a  child.  He  had  been  .dis¬ 
couraged  from  going  with  girls  unless 
they  suited  his  mother.  Since  the 
mother  preferred  those  who  resembled 
her,  the  young  man  had  almost  no 
girls  from  whom  to  choose.  Further¬ 
more,  the  self-reliant,  independent 
girls  scorned  him  as  a  pampered  child. 
As  a  result  the  young  man  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  his  mother’s  company  so  far 
as  women  were  concerned.  He  got 
along  fairly  well  with  the  boys  but 
when  the  varsity  baseball  team,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  went  on  a 
trip  he  became  so  lonesome  for  his 
mother  that  he  decided  to  give  up 
athletics.  He  can  often  be  seen  on  the 
campus  sitting  in  his  car  watching 
other  people  enjoy  themselves.  He 
does  not  understand  why  the  girls  dis¬ 
like  him. 

Such  attachments  are  a  sign  of 
childish  dependence  on  a  parent  and 
usually  mean  that  the  individual  is 
too  self-centered  to  be  able  to  court 
unselfishly.  Successful  romance  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  kind  of  emotional 
maturity  that  insures  love  for  the  other 
individual,  not  only  for  one’s  self. 

Sig^ns  of  True  Emotional  Maturity 

There  are  two  outstanding  respects 
in  which  emotionally  mature  people 
are  superior  to  their  less  well-adjusted 
associates.  These  forms  of  develop¬ 
ment  arc  called  “social  maturity’’  and 
‘‘maturity  of  emotional  expression.” 
People  who  are  socially  mature  have 
reached  the  place  where  they  are  as 
interested  in  other  people’s  activities 
as  they  are  in  themselves.  Such 
people  are,  of  course,  interested  in 
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their  own  plans  and  problems,  but  in 
social  matters  they  are  intrigued  by 
the  interests  and  plans  of  their 
friends.  Mature  personalities  also 
secure  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
assisting  their  friends  and  companions 
in  any  way  they  can. 

The  socially  mature  young  person 
should  be  well  on  his  way  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  interests  that  focus  on 
the  world  of  people,  political  events, 
sj)orts,  artistic  developments,  and  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  issues.  Those  who 
fail  to  develop  such  an  out-turn  of  in¬ 
terest  never  mature  socially ;  they 
often  become  pronounced  introverts 
w’hose  thoughts  and  principal  interests 
are  turned  in  on  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
ture  person  is  careful  when  giving 
things  tc  others  to  avoid  making  ♦hem 
feel  obliged  to  him.  Any  other  atti¬ 
tude  would  be  fake  generosity  and 
would  be  a  sign  of  selfish  purposes. 
People  who  are  grown  up  emotionally 
are  spontaneous  and  generous  in  their 
dealings  with  friends.  Such  attitudes 
are  not  based  on  sentiment,  they  are 
psychological  assets  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  knows  will  result  in  wholesome 
adjustment  for  all  concerned  including 
himself. 

Social  Adjustments  of  Mature  People 

The  emotional  expressions  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  person  present  a  picture  of  poise 
and  good  bearing.  Such  an  individual 
may  be  experiencing  sorrow  or  elation 
but  to  his  friends  he  exhibits  an  ex¬ 


ternal  bearing  that  hides  his  inner 
feelings.  Mature  people  experience 
emotions  but  they  take  pride  in  con¬ 
trolling  them.  A  young  college  stu¬ 
dent  recently  encountered  a  disagree¬ 
ment  with  an  older  couple  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  church  activities. 
Whereas  the  two  older  people  became 
incensed  and  stayed  away  from  church 
for  several  weeks,  the  young  man  calm¬ 
ly  sought  them  out  and  asked  if  he 
might  be  of  help.  The  reader  can  de¬ 
cide  who  was  mature  in  this  case.  Ma¬ 
ture  people  never  indulge  in  such  in¬ 
fantile  antics. 

A  mature  individual  not  only 
handles  himself  with  poise  and  stabil¬ 
ity  even  when  under  strain,  he  regu¬ 
lates  his  emotional  behavior  in  ways 
designed  to  influence  other  people  fav¬ 
orably.  If  he  sees  that  the  welfare  of 
a  group  will  be  served  if  he  remains 
calm,  he  controls  his  irritation  accord¬ 
ingly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels 
that  it  would  be  best  to  appear  angry, 
he  proceeds  to  do  so.  Such  control  is 
not  used  for  selfish  purposes ;  it  is  en¬ 
acted  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  secure 
desirable  results.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
emotionally  stable  people  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  social  relations.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  they  are  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  well  liked  individuals. 
Thus  it  does  not  pay  to  be  sensitive 
and  immature  emotionally.  Poise, 
bearing,  and  intelligent  control  mean 
everything  for  success;  they  should  be 
sought  by  all  ambitious  young  people. 


The  Moral  Overtones 

0/ English  Literature 

By  JOHN  H.  TREANOR 
Master,  Francis  Parkman  District, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

I?  NGLISH  teachers,  perhaps  more  not  hesitate  to  combat  this  confusion 


than  any  others,  have  a  unique 

op|X)rtunity  in  this  unstable  peri¬ 
od  to  reatBrm  and  to  maintain  moral 
and  cultural  standards.  Formerly  the 
church  and  the  home  were  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  decency  and  refinement.  The 
great  influence  of  these  institutions 
has  become  less  and  less  in  the  lives 
of  American  boys  and  girls.  The 
wave  of  agnosticism,  or  what  is  more 
accurate,  of  indifferentism  has  washed 
away  the  moral  and  cultural  founda¬ 
tions  of  millions  of  individuals.  Bar¬ 
ring  a  revival  of  true  religious  spirit 
and  a  re-establishment  of  the  dignity 
of  the  home,  public  school  pupils  are 
doomed  to  a  lifetime  of  expediency  in 
morals  and  in  manners.  The  example 
of  leaders,  both  civic  and  commercial, 
the  overwhelming  impact  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  publications  and  by  radio,  the 
appeal  to  superficiality,  the  habitual 
ridicule  of  homely  virtues  in  contemp¬ 
orary  literature — all  these  present 
false  but  creditable  standards  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct  to  immature  persons. 
Add  to  these,  the  flood  of  easy  money, 
the  mechanical  convenience  of  modern 
inventions,  the  social  unrest  following 
the  war,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that 
our  boys  and  girls  are  confused  but 
that  they  are  at  all  manageable. 

Ethical  Principles  in  Literature 
English  teachers,  therefore,  must 
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in  moral  and  cultural  standards  by 
dwelling  with  greater  emphasis  upon 
the  great  ethical  principles  found  in 
the  literature  of  the  English  language. 
The  great  books  were  written  by  men 
and  women  who  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  God  and  His  command¬ 
ments,  and  old-fashioned  as  these  may 
seem  to  innumerable  people  now  alive, 
there  can  be  no  escape  from  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  When  Shakespeare  wrote 
Macbeth,  or  King  Lear,  or  Hamlet, 
he  proclaimed  until  the  end  of  time 
the  unmistakable  necessity  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous  life.  Love  of  parents,  honor  to 
the  aged,  the  call  of  duty,  the  spirit 
of  self-denial,  forbearance,  chastity, 
temperance,  moderation  in  all  things 
— these  simple  virtues  nin  like  a 
thread  of  gold  through  the  weaving  of 
his  marvelous  imagination.  When 
Scott  poured  forth  the  long  series  of 
historical  romances,  he  portrayed  evil 
overwhelmed,  goodness  triumphant, 
and  he  breathed  into  his  stories,  teem¬ 
ing  with  chivalrous  pageantry,  the 
spirit  of  gentle  action,  refined  inter¬ 
course,  and  a  certain  grace  almost 
feminine;  not  to  deny  the  virility  of 
the  more  war-like  characters  but  to  en¬ 
hance  the  humanity  of  even  the  bold¬ 
est.  When  Dickens  took  scenes  from 
a  vulgar  London,  pitiable  and  depress¬ 
ing  as  they  may  seem,  he  was  careful 
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to  overbalance  them  by  scenes  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  morality,  so  that  the  reader, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  artistry,  is 
able  to  draw  courage  and  strength 
from  his  books. 

English  teachers  will  find  literary 
material  to  support  all  the  great  moral 
principles  of  humanity.  Hawthorne 
in  The  Scarlet  Letter  teaches  the 
wages  of  sin;  in  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  dignity  and  gentility 
under  misfortune.  Stevenson  in  Trea¬ 
sure  Island,  which  certainly  was  not 
written  to  paint  a  moral,  shows  very 
plainly  the  rewards  of  courage  and 
perseverance.  Poe,  in  the  marvelous 
rhythm  of  his  poetic  music,  bids  us 
find  encouragement  in  sorrow,  faith  in 
adversity,  resignation  in  great  loss. 
Dickens,  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
shows  us  the  meaning  of  unflinching 
sacrifice  and  the  generosity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart;  in  David  Copperfield, 
those  tender  and  fragrant  glimpses  of 
household  joys  and  the  roaring  of  the 
sea  beating  relentlessly  in  the  outer 
darkness.  Those  brilliant  passages 
from  Green’s  Short  History;  Carlyle’s 
inimitable  prose;  the  undying  passion 
of  Meredith ;  the  sweet  and  homely 
voice  of  Wordsworth;  Tennyson  and 
Burns,  Shelley  and  Keats — all  cry  out 
the  dignity  of  humanity,  graced  by  re¬ 
finement  and  guaranteed  by  the  moral 
law. 

Knowledge  of  Good  and 
Means  of  Attaining  It 

Let  English  teachers,  therefore, 
through  the  medium  of  great  litera¬ 
ture  awake  in  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils  first  the  knowledge  of  good  and 


secondly  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Let  them  teach  modesty  of  action  as  in 
a  Cordelia,  devotion  as  in  an  Evange¬ 
line,  faith  in  God  as  in  a  Joan  of  Arc. 
Let  them  dwell  upon  the  courage  of  a 
Sydney  Damay,  the  honor  of  a  plain 
John  Ridd,  the  loyalty  of  a  Kent.  In 
King  Arthur,  let  them  point  to  chiv¬ 
alry,  in  Galahad  to  chastity,  in  Enoch 
Arden  to  restraint,  in  Horatius  to  love 
of  country.  Since  life  without  man¬ 
ners  is  barren  and  cold,  let  them  teach 
the  gentleness  of  an  Agnes,  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  Phoebe,  the  courtesy  of  a 
Rebecca.  As  an  antidote  to  vulgar 
materialism,  let  them  revert  to  high- 
minded  and  high-hearted  romance,  not 
in  the  vein  of  Hollywood  or  the  radio, 
but  as  fine  w'riters  were  not  ashamed 
to  portray  it ;  as  in  The  Highwayman, 
in  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  in  Jane  Eyre, 
or  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Just  as  the  great  writers  of  the  past 
recognized  a  bond  between  themselves 
and  their  readers  and  a  duty  of  using 
their  talents  in  the  interest  of  a  better 
humanity,  so  English  teachers,  being 
the  unique  guardians  of  literature, 
must  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
influencing  young  minds  and  hearts. 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  understand  the 
form  only:  in  great  literature,  the  un¬ 
dying  beauty  comes  from  those  over¬ 
tones  of  culture,  morality,  refinement, 
and  grace.  It  is  to  these  that  English 
teachers  must  introduce  their  pupils, 
lest  in  their  hurry  they  miss  the  true 
value  of  literature — courage  in  adver¬ 
sity,  strength  in  temptation,  support 
in  failure,  and  in  success,  approbation 
and  sweet  reward. 


A  Critical  Approach  to  Education 

By  JAMES  BINNEY 


West  Chester, 

NE  of  the  favorite  parlor  games 
of  present  day  America  is  criti¬ 
cizing  the  public  schools.  Our 
critics  are  men  who  mean  well,  but 
they  seem  to  be  confused  about  issues : 
teachers  use  [XK)r  methods,  teachers 
use  good  methods  but  know  too  little 
about  what  they  teach ;  teachers  are 
not  adequately  prepared,  teachers  do 
not  need  to  have  so  much  preparation  ; 
teachers  experiment  too  much,  teachers 
are  too  reluctant  to  adopt  new  meth¬ 
ods;  teachers  are  too  overbearing, 
teachers  are  too  docile.  One  day  we 
hear  that  children  should  read  one- 
hundred  great  books ;  the  next  day  we 
hear  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
children  to  be  able  to  read  anything. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  scientific 
basis  for  the  criticism  of  the  art  of 
education.  Criticism  will  continue,  of 
course,  and  since  this  is  so,  it  would 
appear  reasonable  to  attempt  to  devise 
a  method  for  discussion  which  might 
free  us  from  viewpoints  arrived  at 
through  mere  whim  or  prejudice. 

Once,  during  the  dark  ages  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  it  was  customary  for 
a  Tory  to  damn  a  poem  written  by  a 
Whig.  A  novel  or  play  was  good  if 
the  author's  religion,  politics,  birth, 
and  manners  were  satisfactory  to  the 
critic.  A  few  educational  writers  and 
workers  have  gone  very  little  beyond 
this  primitive  method  of  criticism;  the 
Progressive  or  the  Traditionalist 
imagines  he  must  destroy  his  opp)on- 
ent  in  order  to  justify  himself.  The 
method  leads  to  prejudice,  to  complete- 
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ly  closed  minds,  and  eventually,  one 
must  suppose,  to  chaos. 

How  Much  Experimentation? 

Much  of  the  confusion  about  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  the  result  of  something 
which  is  in  itself  praiseworthy:  that 
is  the  great  amount  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  decades.  We  have 
tried  and  rejected  more  things  than 
any  other  group  of  workers;  para¬ 
phrasing  Mr.  Churchill,  we  might  say, 
“Never  have  fjo  many  tried  so  much 
in  so  little  time — with  so  much  aban¬ 
doned.”  This  almost  feverish  piling 
of  experiment  upon  experiment,  in 
w’hich  it  seems  every  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  nation  feels  duty  bound  to 
originate  a  new  system  of  its  own,  has 
led  to  a  certain  amount  of  instability. 
It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  believe 
that  anything  we  are  doing  will  be 
good  for  longer  than  a  year  or  two. 
The  present '  day  cycle  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  movement  is  about  as  follows: 

A.  An  incubating  period — usually 
rather  short. 

B.  A  period  of  great  excitement. 
Teachers  drop  everything  to  try  the 
new.  Ikleetings,  exhibits,  workshops 
all  center  upon  the  new  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement. 

C.  Revolutionary  movement  is 
dropped  like  a  hot  cake  for  something 
which  seems  still  newer. 

^lany  teachers  now  active,  and  not 
very  aged  at  that,  have  lived  through 
a  dozen  or  more  such  cycles.  They 
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have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  so¬ 
cialized  recitation,  the  Dalton  Plan, 
several  score  contract  plans,  Morri¬ 
son’s  plan  for  teaching  for  mastery, 
Progressive  education,  and  other  ex¬ 
perimental  procedures.  Each  one  of 
these  methods,  plans,  or  movements 
has  had  merit,  and  each  one  has  been 
done  to  early  and  undeserved  death 
by  over-emphasis  and  excessive  and 
uncritical  enthusiasm.  Far  from 
being  unwilling  to  try  the  new, 
teachers  and  educators  have  been  too 
eager  to  climb  upon  any  current  band¬ 
wagon,  p>erhap8,  because  they  feared 
being  called  old  fashioned  if  they 
failed  to  do  so.  Our  profession  is 
largely  feminine,  and  everyone  knows 
how  easily  a  woman  may  be  persuaded 
to  wear  an  outrageous  hat  in  order  to 
keep  in  fashion.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  good  things  have  been  killed  by 
haste  and  the  booster  spirit.  Where 
are  the  hats,  the  snows,  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  methods  of  yesterday?  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  is  being  injured  by 
extremists  who  are  too  uncritical  in 
their  enthusiasm;  today  it  is  bitterly 
opposed  by  many  people  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  it  really  is,  for  it  remains  true 
that  Progressive  Education  has  seldom 
been  tried  in  a  non-experimental  pub¬ 
lic  school.  Visual  Education,  or  any 
other  method  or  procedure  which 
seems  new  or  different,  is  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  the  same  lack  of 
understanding.  It  can  be  of  full 
value  only  if  teachers  arc  critical  as 
well  as  enthusiastic  in  the  use  of  visual 
materials.  There  are  many  uses  for 
movies,  slides,  and  still  pictures  in  our 
schools,  and  it  will  be  unfortunate  if 
ill-advised  claims  and  improper  em¬ 
ployment  cause  these  aids  to  come  in¬ 
to  disrepute. 


The  Scientific  Method 

In  this  very  scientific  age,  the  use 
of  the  scientific  method  in  education 
is  sound ;  experimentation  is  being 
used  to  advantage,  and  provided  it  is 
followed  by  proper  critical  appraisal, 
cannot  be  overdone.  Every  teacher 
may  profitably  be  a  research  worker. 
On  the  other  hand,  teaching  is  at  least 
as  much  an  art  as  a  science;  and  art 
is  best  approached,  not  by  an  exclusive 
use  of  the  scientific  method,  but  by  a 
combination  of  the  methods  of  science 
and  of  criticism.  Science  may  find 
truth;  often  criticism  is  necessary  to 
determine  how  truth  may  be  best 
applied.  As  an  example  of  this,  con¬ 
sider  the  following  simple  illustration. 
One  might  determine,  by  listing  words 
and  checking  with  vocabulary  stiidies, 
that  the  famous  passage  from  Hamlet 
beginning  “To  be  or  not  to  be”  con¬ 
tains  no  words  which  are  too  difficult 
for  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade.  It 
would  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
passage  should  be  read  by  pupils  in 
the  sixth  grade;  reading  Hamlet,  or 
any  other  literary  work,  involves  more 
than  a  mere  understanding  of  words. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  it  is  possible 
to  determine  by  a  scientific  procedure 
involving  counting  and  grading  indi¬ 
vidual  words  the  precise  grade  in 
which  any  literary  work  should  be 
taught. 

Where  Are  We  Going 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  inquire  where  we  are  going 
with  scientific  experimentation.  If 
the  various  plans  which  have  been 
mentioned  above  have  been  proved,  at 
some  time  by  some  persons,  to  be 
superior,  why  have  they  been  aban¬ 
doned  ?  Are  we  moving  progressively 
from  one  superior  method  to  one  still 
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more  superior,  or  are  we  merely  going 
about  in  a  circle  and  shifting  empha¬ 
sis  every  half  decade?  Does  every¬ 
thing  which  is  new  eliminate  some¬ 
thing  which  is  inferior,  or  does  it  dis¬ 
place  something  which  was  equally 
valuable?  Are  we  showing  the  quite 
human  tendency  to  think  a  new  thing 
to  be  better  solely  because  it  is  differ¬ 
ent?  Do  we  really  have  a  technique 
by  which  we  can  determine  that  one 
method  is  superior  to  another,  or  has 
most  of  our  experimenting  demon¬ 
strated  only  that  given  teachers  suc¬ 
ceed  Ix'st  with  given  methods  and  that 
other  teachers  do  quite  as  well  with 
methods  of  their  choice  ? 

The  critical  method  in  all  the  arts 
consists  in  asking  and  attempting  to 
answer  these  questions  (not  always 
stated  as  they  are  here):  (1)  What 
was  the  w’orker  trying  to  do?  (2)  Did 
everything  which  was  done  and  every¬ 
thing  which  was  used  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  the 
worker  set  out  to  do?  (3)  Did  the 
worker  do  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and 
how  well  did  he  do  it?  (4)  Was  the 
thing  he  did  worth  doing?  This  criti¬ 
cal  method,  when  reduced  to  essen¬ 
tials,  is  a  very  simple  and  sensible  pro- 
ce<lure.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason 
for  its  being  brought  into  opposition 
to  any  scientific  investigation  which 
may  be  needed;  the  method  of  criti¬ 
cism  is  itself  scientific.  Its  use  in  edu¬ 
cation  might  contribute  to  bringing 
order  out  of  confusion. 

Teaching  of  Heading 

The  teaching  of  reading  may  well 
be  used  as  a  subject  for  discussion 
here.  Probably  as  much  research  has 
been  given  to  the  technique  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  as  has  been  given  to  any 
other  educational  problem.  One  can¬ 


not  doubt  that  trained  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools  not  only  know  but 
use  methods  which  are  superior  to 
those  used  in  the  past.  They  have 
superior  equipment  in  the  classroom 
with  which  to  work  and  have  access 
to  clinics  and  to  various  specialists. 
Everything,  it  would  seem,  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  establishment  of  a  golden 
age  of  reading.  But  what  is  the  actual 
situation  ?  Are  our  students  more 
skilled  readers  than  former  students 
have  been,  as  some  administrators  con¬ 
tend,  or  do  they,  as  many  teachers 
testify,  come  into  high  school  unable 
to  read  standard  textbooks  ?  Those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject 
have  hinted  that  one  of  three  high 
school  students  cannot  read  well 
enough  to  profit  from  book  learning. 
If  this  is  tr^ue,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
condition  results  from  poor  teaching 
nor  from  teachers’  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  what  is  involved  in  the 
reading  process — for  here,  too,  more  is 
known  of  the  mental,  physical,  and 
psychological  factors  involved  than  has 
ever  been  known  before.  Nor  is  the 
standard  explanation — that  a  larger 
percentage  of  young  people  are  now 
entering  high  school — entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  Even  in  those  days  when  but 
one-fourth  of  all  children  of  high 
school  age  were  in  high  school,  the 
three-fourths  who  did  not  attend  w’ere 
not  all  children  of  lower  intelligence; 
nor  were  those  in  attendance  always 
the  children  of  higher  intelligence.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  both  the  in¬ 
school  and  the  out-of-school  groups, 
had  they  been  tested  for  intelligence, 
would  have  scored  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  been  predicted  by  the 
normal  curve  of  probability.  Thus,  if 
our  present  day  student  body  contains 
many  low-intelligence  students  who  in 
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former  years  would  have  dropped  out 
before  reaching  high  school,  we  must 
remember  that  a  present  day  student 
body  also  contains  many  students  of 
superior  or  average  intelligence  who  in 
former  years  would  not  have  attended 
high  school.  It  may  be  conceded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  percentage  of  low-intelli¬ 
gent  students  is  higher  today,  but  this 
is  not  the  entire  story.  Something, 
and  something  not  connected  with 
teaching  and  <nir  knowledge  of  the 
reading  process,  is  wrong  with  our 
reading  pn^am. 

How  Mach  Time  for  Heading  ? 

One  hears  it  said  that  the  schools 
today  provide  as  much  time  for  read¬ 
ing  as  has  ever  been  done.  A  glance 
at  comparative  schedules  might  bear 
this  out,  but  children  read  at  times 
other  than  the  reading  period.  The 
demands  made  upon  leisure  time  by 
radio,  movies,  comics,  and  organized 
recreational  activities  must  certainly 
have  reduced  the  number  of  hours 
which  children  give  to  reading.  Per¬ 
haps  the  schools  should  provide  addi¬ 
tional  practice  in  reading.  They  have 
not  done  so;  in  fact,  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  students  of  today  read 
as  much  in  school  as  students  former¬ 
ly  did.  Students  once  read  much  in 
every  subject,  even  in  arithmetic;  to¬ 
day  in  some  subjects  students  read 
very  little.  For  example,  geography 
and  nature  study  were  once  subjects 
involving  extensive  reading — too  often, 
it  is  true,  reading  in  one  textbook,  but 
reading  nevertheless.  Today,  in  many 
schools  much  of  the  time  allotted  to 
these  subjects  is  given  to  making 
models,  looking  at  pictures,  seeing 
movies,  going  on  field  trips,  making 
notebooks,  and  reporting — all  valuable 
activities,  beyond  question,  but  defin¬ 


itely  not  reading.  Now,  when  the 
same  types  of  activities  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  other  subjects  which 
once  required  much  reading,  into  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  grammar,  hygiene, 
spelling,  and  even  into  reading  itself — 
does  it  not  seem  fairly  certain  that  the 
students  of  today  cannot  be  practicing 
reading  so  much  as  students  once  did  ? 
One  hears  it  said,  however,  that  the 
activities  mentioned  above  really  lead 
the  children  to  read  more  than  they 
otherwise  might  do — but  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  asking  when  ?  on  what 
time? 

Heading  or  Doing 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  upon 
the  part  of  some  teachers  to  feel  that 
since  some  students  cannot  profit  much 
by  reading,  reading  is  comparatively 
unimportant  for  all.  One  writer  ob¬ 
served,  “One  can  learn  as  much  his¬ 
tory  by  constructing  a  model  Cone¬ 
stoga  wagon  as  he  can  by  reading  sev¬ 
eral  chapters  of  a  book.”  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not  doesn’t  matter — although 
it  would  seem  that  what  one  learns  by 
constnioting  a  Conestoga  wagon  is  how 
to  construct  a  Conestoga  wagon — but 
this  much  is  evident — when  one  is  con¬ 
structing  a  Conestoga  wagon,  he  is  not 
reading.  Now  the  construction  of 
such  a  wagon,  or  of  anything  else  of 
a  like  nature,  may  be  a  very  valuable 
educational  experience,  and  may  mo¬ 
tivate  reading  about  wagons  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  the  point  is  that  if  too  much 
of  a  pupil’s  time  is  taken  up  with  such 
activities,  there  isn’t  time  left  for 
reading. 

If  the  time  element  is  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  explaining  our  present 
troubles  with  reading,  then  it  would 
seem  that  our  present  problem  is  to 
decide  just  how  important  reading  is. 
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It  may  be  that  in  addition  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  improve  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  we  should  determine  to 
double  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
the  subject  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  to  continue  instruction  in  reading 
in  the  high  school.  That  is,  we  might 
determine  to  do  this  if  we  consider 
reading  of  much  importance.  How 
important  the  subject  is  is  ascertain¬ 
able.  But  any  consideration  of  the 
problem  would  involve  comparing 
practice  in  reading  with  other  possi¬ 
ble  activities.  It  would  involve  criti¬ 
cism.  It  might,  perhaps,  compel  us 
to  ask  whether  it  is  more  important 
for  a  child  to  learn  to  read  than  to 
cultivate  skill  in  constructing  Cone¬ 
stoga  wagons. 

Is  not  much  of  the  entire  problem 


of  education  centered  in  a  method  of 
choosing  a  right  point  of  emphasis — 
not  how  to  do  something  so  much  as 
deciding  what  is  best  worth  doing? 
We  have  such  decisions  to  make  even 
about  the  most  trivial  of  our  activities. 
For  example:  how  shall  we  test — essay 
type  or  objective  type  testing.  Studies 
have  shown  that  for  certain  purposes 
the  objective  test  is  superior,  but  that 
for  teaching  purposes — involving  mat¬ 
ters  of  organization  and  expression — 
the  essay  type  test  is  preferable.  Once 
again,  the  question  is  one  of  emphasis. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
give  any  solutions  here,  but  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  we  need^  in 
addition  to  scientific  experimentation, 
some  method  for  organized  criticism 
of  educational  theory  and  practice. 
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SUPER-GUIDANCE 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


Educators  interested  in  guid¬ 
ance  will  do  well  to  read  the  new 
biography  of  George  Washington 
by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  now 
two  volumes  along.  Herein  are  sugges¬ 
tions  for  molding  the  early  life  of  a 
great  man. 

!Mr.  Freeman,  said  to  be  our  most 
eminent  biographer  and  ablest  mili¬ 
tary  historian,  points  out  who  really 
influenced  Washington  in  his  early 
manhood,  that  difficult  time  when  so 
many  youth  must  ‘‘sow  their  wild 
oats.”  His  mother’s  influence  is  dis¬ 
counted,  but  at  least  she  saved  him 
from  going  to  sea.  The  cultured  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  early  biographers  said 
was  of  great  influence  on  young 
George,  Mr.  Freeman  brings  out  as 
lazy,  too  fond  of  hunting,  and  really 
inattentive  to  the  nation’s  hero.  The 
persons  who  did  most  to  mold  him 
were  his  father,  his  half-brother  Law¬ 
rence,  and  young  George  William 
E'airfax. 

One  suggestion  in  this  biography  of 
paramount  importance  to  guidance  en¬ 
thusiasts  is  the  need  for  determining 
who  are  really  influencing  a  young  per¬ 
son  in  a  given  stage  of  his  life.  The 
task  requires  a  great  deal  of  discern¬ 
ment,  and  too  often  we  make  a  super¬ 
ficial  judgment.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  guidance  advisers  have  a 
chance  to  get  at  the  facts,  so  intimate 
a  matter  is  the  problem.  The  youth 
concerned  may  not  be  conscious  of  who 


is  influencing  him  the  greatest.  Only 
the  wisest  kind  of  parents  may  be  able 
to  see  what  is  happening.  When  such 
conditions  exist,  success  in  guidance 
that  really  motivates  seems  beyond  the 
reach  of  educational  authorities. 

If  a  young  man  like  George  Wash¬ 
ington  is  greatly  influenced  by  his 
father,  what  can  the  guidance  experts 
do  about  it  ?  They  have  no  control  over 
his  father.  Only  the  educators  of  the 
father  had  some  control. 

To  what  extent  are  college  guidance 
advisers  considering  the  youth’s  com¬ 
rades  and  relatives  ?  Among  these  per¬ 
sons  are  the  influences  that  really  count 
in  character  education.  Even  courses 
taken  at  college  are  frequently  determ¬ 
ined  by  what  a  youth’s  pal  is  taking. 
College  authorities  can  control  the  col¬ 
lege  environment  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  thus  influence  many  comrades 
of  the  youth  in  attendance  there,  and 
they  do  exercise  such  control.  How 
good  such  conditions  are  on  the  average 
campus  is  a  crucial  question.  It  is 
probable  that  they  could  in  many  cases 
be  much  better. 

When  thinking  men  try  their  hand 
at  guidance  of  promising  youth,  they 
must  realize  that  they  should  have  un¬ 
usual  insight  and  ability.  They  must 
have  a  great  amount  of  patience  and 
tact.  In  many  cases  they  have  to  be 
of  the  right  sex.  Very  few  such  per¬ 
sons  exist  on  high  school  and  ocllege 
faculties. 
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The  Age  of  the  Great  Depression,  By 
Dixon  Wecter.  New  York.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  1948.  xii  and  362  pages. 
I.'J.OO. 

I’rofessor  Wecter  tells  the  story  of 
America  from  the  economic  depression  of 
1929  to  the  gradual  recovery  that  reached 
its  climax  with  the  entry  of  our  country 
into  the  Second  World  War  in  1941.  The 
story  of  America’s  sudden  descent  from 
riches  to  rags  and  of  its  slow  climb  out 
is  a  curious  one  and  Professor  Wecter 
paints  the  dramatic  picture  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  us,  to  our  science,  our  religion, 
our  literature,  our  industry,  our  agricul¬ 
ture,  with  bold  strokes.  Though  this  is 
the  considered  work  of  a  scholar,  with 
ample  and  sound  authorities  <iuoted,  the 
volume  reads  like  a  fascinating  novel.  A 
grand  book  for  collateral,  maybe  required, 
reading  for  students  in  recent  and  con¬ 
temporary  American  history. 

Teaching  in  High  School.  By  Harl  R. 
Douglass  and  Hubert  H.  Mills.  New  York. 
Tlie  Ronald  Press  Company.  1948.  VIII 
and  627  pages.  $4.50. 

Tliis  text  has  been  prepared  primarily 
for  prospective  teachers  on  the  secondary 
school  level.  The  aim  is  succinctly  stated 
in  the  Preface :  “The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  orient  the  high  school  teacher  with 
respect  to  his  task  in  the  world  of  today 
— his  responsibilities  toward  the  pupils  he 
teaches,  the  objectives  of  his  teaching,  his 
functions  in  and  outside  the  school,  and 
his  own  personal  welfare.  The  authors 
have  brought  together  the  best  in  modern 
theory  and  practice  and  extensive  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  the  contemporary  views  of 
educators  and  psychologists.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  its  various  aspects  re¬ 
ceives  the  major  share  of  attention.  The 
development  of  the  high  school  student  as 
r.  whole  being  has  been  kept  in  mind  and 
is  stressed  ns  the  true  objective  of  secon¬ 
dary  education.” 


The  Dry  Mock.  A  Study  ot  Irony  in 
Drama.  By  Alan  Reynolds  Thompson. 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  University  of 
California  Press.  1948.  IX  and  278  pages. 
$3.75. 

This  scholarly  study  considers  the  use 
of  irony  in  the  drama.  Professor  Thomp¬ 
son  discusses  the  nature  of  irony  and  re¬ 
classifies  the  forms  of  irony  under  three 
headings:  irony  of  speech,  irony  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  irony  of  events.  The  author 
shows  how  the  “Romantic  irony”  of  the 
German  school  expresses  the  “cosmic  dis¬ 
may”  of  dramatists  like  Pirandello.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson  deals  with  “painful 
laughter”  and  comic  irony  as  found  in 
Moliere  and  in  Shaw.  The  treatment  of 
tragic  irony  analyzes  at  length  the  classic 
Greek  dramatists  and  Ibsen — the  latter’s 
irony  he  calls  “Ibsenian  irony,”  an  irony 
which  uses  a  complete  dramatic  action  to 
contrast  the  “surface  likenesses”  and  the 
hidden  truth. 

Everyday  Problems  of  American 
Democracy.  By  John  T.  Greenan.  Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1948.  XV^  and 
616  pages.  $2.96. 

This  revised  edition  of  Everyday  Prob¬ 
lems  of  American  Democracy  provides  the 
student  with  a  blueprint  for  the  logical 
analysis  of  problems  of  our  day.  The 
new  material  added  covers  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  world  peace,  international 
trade,  colonial  policies,  intergroup  under¬ 
standings,  housing,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
The  book  is  so  planned  that  it  can  func¬ 
tion  in  either  the  recitation — discussion 
niethod  or  the  laboratory  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Historical  facts  surrounding  a  given 
problem  follow  an  illustrated  preview 
which  sets  the  stage  for  the  discussion  of 
the  problem.  Strong  arguments  for  and 
against  particular  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  are  presented.  Finally,  the  student 
has  his  chance  to  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  to  make  his 
considered  judgment. 
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Child  Growth  Through  Education. 
Effective  Teaching  in  the  Modern  School. 
By  Gertrude  Hildreth.  New  York — Tlie 
Ronald  Press  Company.  1948.  VII  and 
437  pages.  $4.50. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  Hildreth  seeks  to  de¬ 
fine  and  to  interpret  the  newer  trends 
in  educational  practice,  particularly  as 
they  have  developed  through  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  organized  learning  and  unified 
teaching,  and  as  they  relate  to  child  and 
youth.  The  book  is  designed  as  a  basic 
text  for  teacher-training  courses  in  the 
theory  and  methods  of  elementar3’  educa¬ 
tion.  The  student  will  find  in  it  a 
description  of  the  application  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  realistic  learning  experiences  at 
school ;  he  will  see  how  children  have 
helped  plan  their  school  life  and  taken 
increa.sed  responsibilitj’  for  their  own 
learning.  Here  also  are  described  the 
principles  of  unified  learning  as  applied 
to  relatedness  in  school  activities,  to  uni¬ 
fication  and  sj’nthesis  in  the  school  pro- 
giain,  to  the  selection  of  subject  matter, 
to  the  teaching  of  skills,  to  life  in  the 
school,  to  school — community  and  school — 
parent  relations,  to  training  in  inter  cul¬ 
tural  understanding,  to  pupil  guidance, 
and  to  the  teacher’s  role  as  a  guide  in 
learning.  Dr.  Hildreth  is  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  in  presenting  so  complete,  so  up-to- 
date,  and  so  sound  a  volume. 

The  Frozen  Sea:  A  Stud.v  of  Franz 
Kafka.  By  Charles  Neider.  New  York. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1948.  xiii  and 
195  pages.  $3.50. 

The  flurry  in  literarj'  circles  caused  by 
the  work  of  Franz  Kafka  has  not  in  the 
least  abated.  He  is  .still  Iwing  discussed, 
dissected,  and  devoured  by  the  cult  which 
worships  at  his  shrine.  This  studj’  of  the 
mind  and  work  of  Kafka  differs  from  most 
of  what  has  been  written  in  the  past  about 
this  curious  man.  Mr.  Neider  considers 
Kafka  as  a  conscious  artist,  as  a  writer 
deliberately  and  skillfully  creating  the 
world  of  his  novels.  After  a  traditional 
consideration  of  the  Kafka  literature  and 
the  Kafka  biographj’,  Mr.  Neider  discusses 
the  “secret  kej'”  to  the  Kafka  work.  Mr. 
Neider  investigates  the  bases  of  Kafka’s 
writings  in  the  events  of  his  childhood 


and  later  life  and  how  he  incorporated 
personal  experiences  into  the  fabric  of  his 
writings.  Mr.  Neider  evaluates  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  Kafka  of  men  like  Sigmund 
Freud  and  Soren  Kierkegaard.  Mr.  Neider 
finds  he  must  approach  the  work  of  Kafka 
through  the  sjmbolic  door  of  psychoanal^'- 
tic  reference.  Chapters  VI  and  VII  are 
ps.vchoanalj’tic  with  a  vengeance.  This 
study  is  a  splendid  one  for  those  who  wish 
to  understand  the  work  of  Kafka.  Mr. 
Neider  brilliantly’  analyzes  the  work  of 
the  major  critics  of  Kafka  before  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  own  interpretation. 

Drama  in  Our  Time.  By  M.  M.  Nagel- 
berg.  Illustrated  bj’  Don  Freeman.  New 
York.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
1948.  V  and  478  pages.  $1.96. 

Drama  in  Our  Time  offers  highschool 
students  a  highly  selective  sampling  of 
drama  of  our  days.  Four  full-length  con¬ 
temporary  plays,  two  long  plays  some¬ 
what  condensed,  and  four  dramatic  epi¬ 
sodes  from  recent  plays  constitute  the 
selections  from  the  stage.  From  the 
movies  comes  the  script  of  Sarojan’s  “The 
Human  Comedy”  and  from  the  radio,  Nor¬ 
man  Corwin’s  “El  Capitan  and  the  Corp¬ 
oral.”  A  broad  variety  characterizes  Mr, 
Nagelberg’s  selection  of  material,  and 
political  drama,  modem  trage<ly,  symbol¬ 
ism,  historical  drama,  the  living  news¬ 
paper,  poetic  drama,  comedy,  and  farce 
are  all  represented.  There  are  numerous 
usable  study  helps. 

Dusty  of  the  Double  Seven,  Graham  M. 
Dean,  Dean,  Viking,  New  York,  1948,  189 

pp.,  $2.00. 

Bob  Rhodes  and  Hugh  Scott,  buddies 
ami  both  ex-G.I.’s,  find  a  world  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  danger  on  a  western  ranch. 
They  battle  a  gang  of  land  thieves  and 
win  using  modern  methods  they  learned 
in  their  army  training.  A  present  day 
cowboj’  story  with  the  old  western  flavor 
and  highlighted  with  many  true  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ranch  life,  breaking  horses,  and 
riding  herd.  Good  reading  for  boj’s  twelve 
to  fifteen. 
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Invaluable 


TThe  book  hu  .  .  .  much  to  offer  by  wsy  of  Apprentioeship  to 
the  ert  of  community  liring.  It*  upwerds  of  two  hundred 
■ngtfeeted  eotiritiee  ehould  make  it  inTalueble  to  the  social 
studies  teadter.”— fferieto  tn  Journal  of  Sdueation. 

**Offers  hl|^  schools  a  means  of  glring  students  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  ways  of  aettre,  enlightened  <dtirenrfiip.**— 
aesieici  <«  Bulletin  of  Vatiimal  Association  of  Bscondsry- 
Behool  Principals. 

“Bioh  in  suggestions,  both  in  classroom  aetiirities  and  in  read¬ 
ing  and  visnal  aids.  Senior  high  school  teachers,  r^ardless 
of  how  their  (problems)  oonrses  are  organised,  will  find  use 
for  copies  of  this  book.** — Xepteu)  #»  The  aoelal  Btndlea.  ^ 

**11ie  outstanding  contribution  which  this  book  makes  to  cirlc 
education  is  the  description  of  ttl  aethrHies  by  means  of 
which  students  can  master  some  of  the  techniques  of  eirlc 
action.  .  .  .  Interesting  innorations  in  self«rahiation  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sections  of  each  unit  called  **How  Am  I  Doing?* 
.  .  .  Unique  in  its  presentation  of  the  practical  aetlTitioi 
which  are  useful  in  learning  the  tetdiniques  of  political  citi¬ 
zenship.* — Review  ftp  Elbebt  W.  Bttbb  in  School  Berlew. 
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